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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is easy to express the general feeling about the 
death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—it is one of 
kind thought for a man whom most people had learnt 
to like and whom many regarded with real affection. 
There was nothing mysterious or awe-inspiring about 
Sir Henry—he was distinctly one of the likeable and to 
friends the lovable leaders in party politics. He was 
a man of the world, and men of the world are not as 
a rule of the kind to inspire affection among lar 
numbers of people ; but Sir Henry had very little of the 
cynicism and hardness which worldly wisdom usuall 
brings. He was a familiar, rather homely figure with 
a reputation for kind-heartedness which was probably 
well deserved. We all mourn the loss to public life of | 


a man like this, 
| 
| 


It is not so easy however to say how people feel 


party leader. 
great, not the Hero as Partisan. But he was probably 
a good deal more than the persevering mediocrist. To 
our mind a most striking fact about Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was the absence of platitude | 
from his speeches. The mediocrist, even the man of | 
feeble mind, may escape the reproach of platitude ; but | 
he escapes it through being fastidious or conceited. 
Sir Henry was neither fastidious nor conceited. He 
avoided platitude because the thing was not in him. 
His mind was naturally one of distinction. Hence he 
was often good to hear, and many of his speeches were | 
equally good to read. At a time when great states-_ 
men were—and are—as rare as great poets, Sir Hen | 
Campbell-Bannerman made on the whole a very fair | 
impression as a leader of a party 


| 


| sensible and clear-headed ; and he gained the cordial 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| to weekly reviews. v 
| fight were full of ups and downs for both sides. “The 


about him as a politician pure and simple, and asa Churchill's favour, and 


We all know of course that he was not | 


Though he was a representative anti-militarist 
and anti-imperialist, Sir Henry passed his depart- 
mental life before he became Prime Minister— 
except when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland—at 
the War Office and the Admiralty. He served four 
times at the War Office, twice as Financial Secre- 
tary and twice as War Secretary; and once at the 
Admiralty. He was certainly a good War Secretary, 


esteem of his professional colleague, the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was then Commander-in-Chief. The 
apostle of reduction of armaments, he wrote in 1893, to 
the Duke of Cambridge : ‘‘1 am not myself, as | think 
Y.R.H. is aware, a fanatic for economy, but I fear the 
situation is too strong.” Nothing notable happened 
during his two War Secretaryships, except the changes 
foreshadowed on the Duke of Cambridge’s retirement, 
which he announced a few hours before the cordite vote 
put out the Rosebery Administration. 


Certainly it is a most provoking thing, as we have 
had reason to remark before, that everything happens 
at the end of the week. A Friday election is anathema 
The last days of the Manchester 


Roman Catholics pronounced net for Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks or perhaps against Mr. Churchill. There was a 


| very stiff upper lip in their answer to his blandishments. 


e at last decided in Mr. 
r. Redniond was made to look 
ridiculous. The Free Trade League, of course, came 
out vigorously for Mr. Churchill. Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
received an amazingly deft letter from Mr. Balfour. 
He wished he could revive all the Radical speeches and 
paene of 1906, and the more Ministers who came to 

elp the President of the Board of Trade the better, for 
the more they explained the use they had made of 

litical power the less likely they were to retain it. 
compromise Mr. Balfour declared impossible ; 
the vast majority of the party was pledged to deal with 
the fiscal question. 


The United Irish L 


The great coup on Mr. Churchill’s side was the 
appearance of Mr. Lloyd George. It is incorrect, 
certainly not in the best taste, for a Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer to go electioneering in this way. But one must 


Ay 
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oot for om Mr Laan Georg. | object of them, of course, is to preserve the present 


He seems to have thought this contempt for precedent 
2 fine proof of robust Radicalism. Everyone knows 
Mr. Lioyd George is a capital electioneering orator, 
and he played up manfully enough for a colleague in 
a hot corner. Welshmen, like Irishmen, certainly 
have a pull over an English speaker in a picturesque 
turn of speech. Misery that would *‘make the rocks 
: it would touch an audience to 


Lloyd 
described Mr. a2" in con- 
nexion with his fiscal views : he should have said it of 

Dewsbury is a good start for the series of by-elections. 
Mr. Boyd-Carpemter has reduced Mr. Runciman’s 
majority by some two thousand votes ; and this is due 
wholly to gain from the regular Radicals. The Labour 
candidate within two hundred of his 1906 vote, 


but Mr. Runciman fel] short over eleven hundred ; 


Mr. Boyd-Carpenter polled 
Dewsbury has an unbroken Radical record, so Mr. Boyd- 
may be very well pleased with his performance. 
Then im Sheffield Mr. Hope, the Conservative, has been 
returned unopposed, as was Lord Kerry in Derbyshire. — 
‘Twd “ walks-over” and a two thousand reduction of | 


There was something more than in 


over a thousand more. - 


| France and Great Britain not to fortify the 


territorial balance: though Russia seems to have had 
some ulterior idea of getting quit of her guarantee to 
land 
Islands. The new Baltic Agreement contains no such 
guarantee ; this however cannot prejudice, or be allowed 
to prejudice, any undertaking made by Russia to this 


| country and France in 1856 by an instrument still in 


| force. 


Mr. Churchill's announcement that be had the consent | 


of the Prime Minister for saying that when this | 
Parliament was out, the Liberal party would claim full 
authority and a free hand to deal with the question of | 
irish ; the party was not to be restricted 
20 devolution on the lines of the dropped Irish Councils 
Bill. Next election, then, will be on the plain Home | 
Rule issue plus tariff reform. This may win Irish | 
votes, but it will be pain and grief to many an English | 
en a guite horrible dilemma. 

Precise definitions of What is a Socialist? and of 


Mc. Wells—who is himself 
Socialist 
dencies. Mr. Hyndman also passes as a Socialist 
or a something Socialist ; and he thas just described 
Mc. Churchill as, not a Socialist, but “a bounder”. 
it is all very puzzling, and it is no use going to those 
who are supposed to be undoubted authorities. There 


and as to the Unionist free trader, it pins him © Isvolsky did not, however, say how he proposed to 


| 


At any rate we must assume that Sir Edward 
Grey would not have acquiesced in the abrogation of 
the Treaty of Stockholm of 1855, unless he had been 
satisfied that Swedish safety was assured under the 
new agreement. 


Italy and the Sultan soon settled their differences 
about the Post Office question. One day we heard that 
the Italian fleet had left for Turkish waters ; the next 
the Turkish Ambassador saw Signor Tittoni, and 
agreed that the Italian post offices should not be inter- 
fered with. Several similar precedents have been 
followed in this prompt submission of the Porte to a 
naval demonstration. There are other matters pending 
between Italy and the Sultan, and Italy seems to be 
determined to secure the privileges of her subjects 
in Turkey which the Sultan has been handling rather 
cavalierly. Italy will probably find it convenient to keep 
her fleet in its present neighbourhood for some time 
_yet. It would not be strange if the French fleet were 
before long going on a similar expedition to hurry up 
the Sultan in the dispute about his dealings with a 
French coal-mining company, the Société d’Heraclée, 
which the French Government are backing. 


M. Isvolsky’s statement in the Douma as to Russia’s 
counter-plans to those of Sir Edward Grey for Mace- 
donian reforms shows some probability of Great Britain 
and Russia agreeing upon a scheme which will have 
their common support. Sir Edward Grey had, M. 
Isvolsky told the Douma, dropped two of the most 
important points, the appointment of a Governor- 
General and a reduction of the Turkish troops. M. 


| deal with the suggested modifications in the Russian 


scheme which Sir Edward Grey has made. It may yet 


‘What 4s Gocidlism ? are needed more than ever. Thus ‘¥'D out that these also are amongst the points upon 


desctibed as a Which Russia thinks all the Powers would not agree 


usually 
ises Mr. Churchill for his Socialist ten- | 


and which it would therefore be of no use to put 


| forward. As it is, the Russian scheme has obtained 


| the support of all the other Powers. 


is Mr. Grayson for instance: but Mr. Grayson has — 


taken to violent paradox about persons and classes : 
tramps and dukes, he says, are the “ignorant ” classes 
who oppose his views and aims. This is the first time 


we have ever heard of dukes and tramps as political 
dias. For paradox it beats the case of Philip Egalité, 
who came out op to bis lo sympathise with the 


sed mob of the Faubourg, who as a pleasant surprise 
There was cot much more than the usual outpouri 

of the Socialist spirit at the Annual Conference of the 
independent Labour party. The most sotable ebulli- 
tion was the resolution condemning the Government 
for making the agreement with a Bg We wonder 
they did not denounce the Government for 
with Russia about Macedoniav reforms. 
Hardie also secured the sympa of these skilful ex- 
perts io foreign policy for bis profound conception that 
we govern India only to secure comfortable berths for 
@leven thousand sons of the middle classes. As to Mr. 
Grayson’s relation to the 1 t Labour party, 
which excited the Conference so much, it does not 
matter greatly to outsiders. But we notice that Me. 
Grayson was described as 2 “ clean” Socialist. This 
Was objected to, but whether in deuial that Mr. Grayson 
was “ clean’, or because it implied that the others were 
net, we cannot quite make out. 


The text ot the Baltic and Nosth Sea 
pece signed at Petersburg 
spectively on Thursday, bas not yet been published. 


Otiati 
Ker 


In the past, said 
M. Isvolsky, suspicion of Russia underlay much of the 
Concert’s ifl-success. But it does not advance matters 
if Russia is to allay suspicion in the present by making 
ineflective proposals. 


In Morocco the weeks bring little change. The 
French score victories, only to find themselves trapped 


| by the wily foe, and hold their ground at the cost of 


“valuable” lives, as in the fight on the 16th at 
Manabba. Mulai Abd-el-Aziz at Rabat has been 


_ engaged in collecting a sort of army with which he 


| new 


intends to attempt the recapture of Fez, but optimism 
seems to he his chief resource, Whilst he is assuring 

aper correspondents that his rival is in difficulties 
which must involve surrender or flight, Mulai Hafid has 
been adopting more practical measures for the asser- 
tion of his own authority, He has begun the march 
to Vez which Abd-el-Aziz declares to be impossible, and 
the mission to secure his recognition by Europe is now 
well on its way, The Pretender certainly appears to 
have both the loitiative and the power of overcoming 
obstacles, which the Sultan himself lacks, 


There is further trouble with the Afridis on the North- 
West Fronties—this time the Mohmands acting, it is to 
he feared, in connivance with a large number of Afghans, 
Whilst the expedition in February last was in progress, 
the tribesmen made strenuous efforts to secure assist- 
ance from their friends along the Afghan border, and 
the Mullas apparently a littl late, in 
rousing the Mohmands. ‘There are said to be ten 
thousand on the move, well armed and provisioned. 
Sir James Willcocks has some three thousand men at 
immediate command. On Priday a message from 


eements 
and Beshio | General Willcocks announced that, the enemy having 
he threatened to cut his communications, he had attack 


sympathy with the speaker more than any amount of 
facts and figures. Argument, indeed, was not in these 
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and driven them from their sangars, the British casual- 
ties being sixty. 


Sir Robert Hart left Peking on Wednesday. For 
over forty years he has been in charge of the Imperial 
Chinese Maritime Customs, and ali this time he has 
hardly ever been away from Peking—only twice home, 
and hardly ever away from the capital farther than— 
and that only quite Jately—its seaside resort, Pei-tai-ho. 
His position as intermediary between East and West 
has been unique. It is natural that the public, which 
in spite of its ignorance and indifference in Chinese 
matters could not help hearing of Sir Robert Hart, 
should take him to be the greatest interpreter of Europe 
to China and of the Chinese to Europe there has ever 
been. But Chinese experts will hardly agree. This 
was not the view of Alexander Michie, who wrote the 
life of Sir Rutherford Alcock. Probably Sir Harry 
Parkes knew the Chinese mind, the Chinaman of the 

rovinces, better than Sir Robert Hart does. Sir 
Robert Hart has lived too long in Peking. There is 
such a thing as ‘‘ Peking fever ’’—seeing all things 
yellow, the Imperial colour. A curious thing is that 
the effect of the Boxer rising, which one would have 
thought likely to be curative, seemed to intensify his 
Pekingism. It is significant, if not sinister, that no 
really great Chinese official was present on Wednesday 
to see Sir Robert off. 


Glib talkers about preventing Indian opium going to 
China should read the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’s” account 
from a correspondent in Melbourne of the Common- 
wealth Government’s failure to keep out opium. They 
have lost a large revenue and drop £60,000 a year in 
enforcing regulations, and yet at last have had to admit 
that they cannot do anything effective against the 
ingenious tricks of the smugglers. It is a good lesson 
for prohibitionists who want to put down habits by 

sive legislation. The Japanese are shrewder. 

e Government thought saké drinking was doing 
harm to the people, and to check it they are encouraging 
breweries and the drinking of beer! Teetotalers here 
go on the other tack ; and the more difficult they make 
it to get beer, the more they encourage all sorts of 
spirits which are easier to handle surreptitiously. 


It is proposed, by public subscription in Great Britain, 
to present Canada with a monument to Wolfe and 
Montcalm : this would be erected in the National Park 
to be made out of the Heights of Abraham and the 
field of S. Foye. The idea of a monument to both 
heroes in the park which is to be the memorial of their 
devotion is . There is, however, one already in 
Quebec—is it the only monument to rival generals on 
record? It bears an inscription perfect in its simple 
felicity : 

Mortem Virtus Communem 
Famam Historia 
Monumentum Posteritas 
Dedit, 


This joint tribute must at least remind us that so far as 
Canada is concerned the discovery of the great qualities 
of both commanders was not dependent oa the Tercea- 
tenary celebrations, The proposal for a new monument 
must take a very different form from the old if anti. 
climax is to be avoided. 


The N.U.T. has been holding its annual coafereace at 
Hastings. Teachers’ conferences are much too frequent 
to attract anyattention, ‘Teachers are always talking ; 
therefore nobody cares what they say. It is a pity, 
because the teacher is far and away the most important 
factor in education ; and teachers’ views of things, backed 
by a little thought, would be worth having, But it is 
always the same thing. The annual conference is the 
chance of his life of the year's President, a respectable 
nobody who for once ean find his way into the rs. 
He thinks he must rise to the occasion and deliver a 
great speech, Sohe piles up all the sonorous platitudes 

e can get hold of on the largest educational aad palitical 
roblems, ‘' The democracy is indeed on its trial. The 
uture Is pregnant with great issues." Who wants the 
views of Mr, Nichols, assistant master of Eglinton Road 
(L.C.€,) Sehoo!l, Woelwich, an the pregnancy of the 
future? Why did not he talk about the children he 


meeting 

ing so violently Colonel Yorke’s report on the Shrews- 
bury accident. seem to feel bitter resentment at 
the finding that probably the driver Martin, and perhaps 
the fireman, had fallen asleep for a short time, and had 
the brakes in 

report dispassion- 

ately, that it is not inspired by the wish to censure the 
driver, but to dwell on the danger which 
from railway servants being at work when 
not had sufficient rest. The report recommends that 
engine-drivers should not be employed on two successive 
nights. Martin the driver had been at work 


for 
_ Railway servants should have backed up the report 
instead of doing their best to suilify #. They treat 
it as if Colonel Yorke had blamed the driver in order 
to avoid finding that the brakes were defective. 
discusses this very technical matter fully and 
cludes that the brakes were not defective. They cast 


3 


argument for their claims to shorter hours of weet. 


At the inquest on the chauffeur whe was killed in 
Oxford Street the coroner and the jury ag reed that the 
twenty miles rate of speed which is allowed for lighe 
motor-cars in London is dangerous to the public safety. 
The coroner 


observed until the car was within a yard of it. 


Some understanding must be reached between the 
Government and the Londom County Council as te 
the Council’s Imebriate Homes; and without delay. 
Most people must have aoticed that fer some years 
past women of the “Jame Cakebread” class, with 
their hundreds ef convictions, have almost c4eased 
to appear before the magistrates, and to make 
their hideous exhibitions im the streets. This is due te 
the administration of the Iwebsiates Act, and these 
unfortunates, whe are of the semiidiot class, have 
been kept ia the Council’s Homes or elsewhere. Ag 
present the Council's Homes are practically closed 
ewing to the dissatisfaction ef the Council with the 
lower rate of the Goverameat grant, which amounts 
to about sixpeace a day for each patient. 


Sir Alfred Reyaolds, a visiting justice of Holloway 
Prisoa, says that the result is that the istrates 
cannot administer the Act, and five huadred of the 
worst female inebriates are alteraately op the streets 
or ia prisoa again, aad the former scenes of horeer and 
drunkea violence reappear. Apvother phase of the 
evil is that these women bear childrea, aad the County 
Council its eighty-seveath school for feeble 
minded childrea the other day. Where is the economy, 
net to mention other considerations, of closing the 
lnebriate Homes aad thea building schools fer the 
progeny of imebriates at six thousand powads a 
school ? 

After the “littl browa nousease it was ti 
that the Anti Vivisection Society should have a riv 
which caa its fapaticism and present facts with 
some sense eportion. Many people who are every 

benefiting experiments that have beea made on 


animals are worked into indigaation with Apti- Vivisec- 
The best way to calm thelr 


tionist Society stories. 
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o had tried to teach instead of talking politics and things 
rs It is disappointing to find the engine-drivers and 
nd 
ch 
ed 
lis 
in 
rd 
of 
n 
1e 
eS 
at 
a 
4 
e ubts on Ris competency He 1S a muhtarcy 2 
I'S | mot a “practical” man, and they prefer their ows 
© general opinion on the matter. But, putting aside this 
p point, we cannot see what railway men have to gain by 
e asserting that it is ridiculous to say that drivers ever 
e fall asleep. Mr. Bell is a “‘ practical” man, and he far 
p more sensibly admits the possibility, and points out that 
a even if it were only for a few seconds a driver might 
y run past the signals. The railway men are very short- 
sighted in their anger at the supposed censure on their 

» class. They ought to see im it, as Mr. Bell does, an 
trotting horse goes—twelve miles an hour. This is the a 
) rate to which the heavy motor omnibuses are restricted. 
It is quite fast enough for anything to make its way 
; through crowded streets, but as to this particular acc} 
dent very probably it would have happened, even at 
twelve miles am hour, for the water-cart bad net been 
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minds is for them to see a society, such as the Research 
Defencé Society, with men like Lord Cromer, Lord 
Halsbury, and a number of Bishops and other well- 
known men who cannot be accused of cruelty and 
carelessness of animals. This is better than using 
arguments.and proofs they cannot understand. 

A very curious action has been begun in the Court of 
Session against the Lord Advocate and certain English- 
men such as Lord Armitstead, Sir Arthur Bignold, and 
some Scotsmen, all these having received a peerage 
or other dignity of the United Kingdom since 1904. 
The plaintiffs are a body of persons known as Walker's 
Trustees. They were formed to carry out the bequests 
of the Misses Walker, who left a large amount of pro- 
perty to the Episcopal Church in Scotland. In them is 
vested the very ancient office of Heritable Usher or 
King’s Usher for Scotland, which they succeeded to 
by purchase through the London banker, Alexander 


Coutts, who purchased it in 1755. 

_ The Heritable Usher had the right to receive fees 
from persons who were ted dignities, and after the 
union this continued. Treasury collected the fees, 
£6 13s. 4d. from peers, £5 from baronets, £3 6s. 8d. 
from knights: and it seems that Sir S. T. Evans, the 
Solicitor-General, paid his £3 6s. 8d. so late as this 
year. Whether this has brought matters to a crisis or 
not we cannot say, but the Treasury refuse to collect 
the fees, asserting that they are not payable except in 
the case of knighthoods bachelor conferred on Scots- 
men and upon Englishmen in Scotland. Walker’s 
Trustees are therefore raising this action to try their 
rights against the persons who have refused to pay 
the fees. 


Mr..Henry Higgs has been madeaC.B. ‘‘ And who 
is Mr. Higgs ? ” wondered for a passing second ninety- 
nine of a’ hundred readers when they saw 

ragraph in the newspapers on Wednesday. He is 
at the in wan of 
pure intellect the Treasury has ever known. The King 
has honoured a real thinker in fact and figure. Mr. 
Higgs-is 2 very strong Free Trader ; there 1s no deny- 
ing and no need to deny this ; but, unlike some of the 
same faith—especially some who hold forth in journal- 
ism—he can be Free Trade without being prosy and 
platitudinous. 

Mr..Arthur Irwin Dasent, whose life of Delane we 
review this week, is a clerk in the House of Commons, 
and as. the son of Sir George Dasent, who married 
Delane’s sister and was the assistant editor of the 
“Times”, he is in every way qualified for his task, 
which he has done well. Sir George Dasent, who 
afterwards became a Civil Service Commissioner, dearly 


“‘Wiseass”, and so it was printed. 
whose name was Wieass, was v 
complained that he had been held up to ridicule. To 
cool his wrath Dasent inserted the following editorial 
note: “‘ After a careful study of the original we came 
to the conclusion that though a doubt might exist 
as to the orthography of the first syllable of the 
Signature, there could be no possible mistake as to the 
second.” 


' Delane had an opinion about important diplomatic 
ae eee 9 which was original and, we think, sound. 
believed that the great ambassadors should not be 
omoted from the ranks of the profession, but should 
prominent men chosen from either House of Parlia- 
ment, great peers or distinguished politicians. He 
was angry with Disraeli, for instance, for sending to 
Washington Sir Edward Thornton, whom he dis- 
respectiully described as “‘an old ‘dip.’ who might 
know something about South America, but who could 
know sothing about England”. It is quite true that 
the professional diplomatist passes his life from early 
youth abroad, and is rather apt to become a feeble 
cosmopolitan, quite out of touch with the politics of his 
own country. This, it need hardly be said, is not the 
view of the profession, which always resents the 
intrusion of outsiders, however eminent, But is not 
Delane io the right ? 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


the amiable and blameless personality of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman there can be no 
two opinions, in any quarter of the House of Commons, 
of the press, or of the public. Never did elevation to 
the highest place to which a British citizen can cimb 
excite less envy ; not because politicians areless jealous of 
one another than they were and ever will be, but because 
circumstances so arranged themselves that on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Balfour nobody but Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman could have succeeded him. The desertion, 
as the Radicals deemed it, of the party by Lord Rosebery 
had made a deep and bitter impression ; and when 
Sir William Harcourt died, they were determined that 
they would not be fooled a second time by aristocratic 
intrigues, or leave so vital a matter as their allegiance 
to the personal choice of the Sovereign. So Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was emphatically installed in the 
seat of honour opposite the box, and enthusiastically 
supported by the politicians to whom his leadership was 
a matter of life and death. ‘‘ Anything tosave us from 
Rosebery and the Whigs” became the regnant idea, 
which explains what has puzzled so many Conservatives, 
how, namely, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman acquired 
his unquestioned ascendency over his party. But to 
do the Radicals justice there was another and a higher 
feeling than that of self-preservation behind their 
loyalty, one of gratitude. At the lowest ebb of the 
political tide, and during the darkest hour of the 
fortunes of the Opposition, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman led his men with courage and with cheer- 
fulness. His temper was imperturbable ; he asked for 
nothing; he gave what he had. And during the 
clamour and misery of the Boer War it required no 
little courage to stand up in Parliament and criticise 
the conduct of the Government and the generals. We 
may think his attitude of fault-finding was unpatriotic, 
just as the Tories of Pitt’s day thought that Charles Fox 
was unpatriotic in his sympathy with French Jacobins. 
But the Whigs thought Fox a very fine fellow, though 
he did rejoice over an English defeat, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman never went as far as that. So 
we need not be surprised that the Radicals were 
genuinely fond and proud of their champion, who will 
probably be remembered by posterity as having 
denounced a ridiculously humane war as ‘‘ methods 
of barbarism”. Thus gradually, almost insensibly, 
without a murmur of revolt, did Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman march “‘ up to power’s meridian height”. 
Yet when all this has been said, it has to be added 
that not since the first reformed Parliament has there 
been a Prime Minister of England who had rendered 
slighter services to the nation as the head of a Depart- 
ment, or who had more slender claims to intellectual 
distinction. As Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
between 1880 and 1885, and as Secretary of State for 
War in Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Rosebery’s Cabinets 
between 1892 and 1895, Sir Henry CampbelJ-Bannerman 
was a respectable administrator, nothing more. He 
has often been compared with Mr. W. H. Smith ; but 
beyond the facts that both filled the same offices in 
more or less the same suave, commonplace way, and 
that both were born in the commercial class, there was 
little similarity between the two men. The comparison 
is indeed unjust to the late Premier, for whereas 
Mr. W. H. Smith was perhaps the very poorest 
speaker that ever clutched the box in the agony of 
articulation, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a 
very fair House of Commons speaker, aware of his 
own limitations, and never attempting flights of oratory 
or subtle argumentation, but fluent, clear, persuasive, 
occasionally humorous, and often dexterous. We 
allude, of course, to the days before illness became 
apparent, as it would not be fair to judge him by the 
last two years, when he generally read his speeches. 
He was popular both as a leader of the House and of 
Opposition, because he did not bore men by the exces- 
sive length of his speeches, and because he was always 
courteous to his opponents, and—which is rarer in 
Ministers—to his own followers, Only once, and that 
when his health had already begun to break, did the 
natural sweetness of his temper turn to petulance— 
we mean on the occasion when he allowed himself to 
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a letter came in, signed illegibly, but apparently : 
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be pricked by Mr. Balfour’s dialectics to the now 
classical phrase, ‘‘ Enough of this foolery!”” It was 
the fashion amongst a certain section of Conservatives 
to speak of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as if he 
were a fool; but that was only because they who so 
spoke were not themselves very wise, for, as Pascal 
observed, to the ordinary man all other men seem 
ordinary. The late Prime Minister was one of the 
very shrewdest men alive, and so far removed from 
anything like folly that, had he followed his father’s 
business, or been called to the Bar, or gone on the 
Stock Exchange, he, would unquestionably have made 
money and attained to a leading position. But in 
anything that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, 
did, or wrote, there never was the faintest trace of 
intellectual distinction; and we must go back to 
Addington, Perceval or Liverpool to find his peer in 
mediocrity. 

The sincerity of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Radicalism we never could bring ourselves to believe. 
Not that we tax the late Prime Minister with conscious 
hypocrisy ; but a man cannot escape from the dominion 
ofenvironment. We can only too easily believe in the 
— Radicalism of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. John 

urns. But a Scotchman who has received from a com- 
mercial uncle a million plum in land and investments 
cannot be a Radical at heart. Sir Walter Scott once 
declared that if we ‘‘unscotched” his countrymen we 
would find them ‘‘ damned dangerous Radicals”. We 
do not quite know what Sir Walter meant by unscotch- 
ing; it is a process either not yet consummated, or 
invisible to the naked eye. But we do know that the 
Scotch are hardly ever dangerous Radicals: some of 
them would like to be, no doubt, did not an obstinate 
rationality prevent them. And yet Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was hardly a restraining factor, or a 
force that made for moderation—as Cobden said of 
Palmerston, ‘‘old men of seventy, with unsatisfied 
ambitions, are the worst of desperadoes’’. But there 
must have come a point at which Sir Henry would have 
stopped in the line of attack upon property: and it 
will be interesting to watch whether his absence will 
encourage the policy of plunder. The evening papers 
informed us, gratuitously and a little brutally, that the 
ex-Premier’s death had no effect upon the Stock 
Exchan The House of Commons, however, is not 
Capel Court. The next few months will show whether 
the assemblage of mutually repulsive atoms called the 
Liberal party can be held together by a statesman, less 
8627p but far stronger than he who first received the 
egal title and precedence of Prime Minister. 


THE MOHMAND RISING. 


"THE present situation on the north-west frontier of | 


India, at the beginning of the hot weather, is any- 
thing but satisfactory. No sooner has the force under 
Sir James Willcocks done its work against the Zakka 
Khels than their neighbours, the Mohmands, gather on 
the war-path, and collect in some strength within hail 
of Shabkadr, one of the protective fortified posts near 
Peshawar. The Mohmandsare nota very powerful people 
in themselves, and do not number more than 18,000 to 
20,000 fighting men, but they have at their back plenty 
of unruly Afghans living near our supposed line of 
demarcation, who are only too glad to find an excuse 
for a little fighting with the hope of a good deal more 
of plunder, and are not in the least bound by the fact 
that we are at peace with Afghanistan. In a very 
general way the Mohmand country may be described 
as north-west of Peshawar, and lying within the fork of 
the Kabul and Swat rivers. It is bounded on the north 
by Bajaur, on the west or Afghan side by Kunar, on 
the south by the countries of the Shinwaris and 
Afridis, and on the east by British territory. The 
dreary Mohmand mountains are of no great height 
and are fairly accessible by various tracks. The low- 
lands from Lalpura to Jellalabad are cultivated, but 
east of Lalpura there is a network of hills, with here 
and there a valley, and the usual fortified villages of 
the Pathan type, consisting of strong mud walls and 
towers. This part of the evuairy is singularly arid and 
Mesolate, water is scarce, and this alone means a great 


difficulty in the movement of troops, especially in the 
hot weather. The people are miserably poor, and the 
country does not produce enough for their support, but 
with the aid of transit dues on such trade as crosses 
their lands they eke out their existence. 

We are rather fond of talking somewhat loudly abeut 
the ‘‘ lessons” we give the frontier tribes. The Zakka 
Khel expedition is a case in point. The Bazaar 
was speedily reached, thcre was practically little or no 
fighting, there was no “‘ surprise” of any kind as the 
cattle and women were removed long before the troeps 
reached the valley, and the punishment inflicted was of 
a very moderate description. There was no “lesson” 
at all, beyond the repetition of that which the 
tribesmen are perfectly acquainted with, the power 
of our troops on the frontier to penetrate to 
any part of the tribal country. The only “lesson” 
they appreciate is being thoroughly defeated, and 
that is one they rarely give us an opportunity of 
teaching them, because guerilla warfare and tactics are 
much more suitable to their courage and capacity than 
a regulation battle or defence. To understand the 
frontier tribes, one must remember that they are 
hereditary robbers, that they are perpetually fighting, 
in a moderate fashion, among themselves, and that only 
on the fringe are there any signs of what we call 
civilisation. They are proud of their independence and 
their way of life, easily excited by fanaticism, and 
prone to forget very soon the losses and inconveniences 
caused by our expeditions. 

Some surprise has been expressed that the Meh- 
mands did not attack us when we were occupied 
in the Bazaar valley. But why should they do so 
at that particular moment? They knew perfectly 
well that we had a compact force ready to strike, and 
the frontier campaigns of 1897 showed them that 
we were quite able to deal with successive risiags 
at different points of the frontier. It is true that 
the Afghan border-men gathered behind the 
mountain-screen when our force was in the Bazaar 
valley, but the Mohmands wisely chose the time when 
the troops had returned to cantonments as the most 
convenient opportunity for raiding our border villages. 
There is no doubt at all that this Mohmand disturbance 
had been simmering for some time. We have had 
several brushes since we first came into conflict 
with them during the Afghan wars of 1838-42; they 
showed some hostility during the last Afghan war, 
1878-80. In 1897 Sir Edmond Elles with quite a small 
force defeated several thousand of them near Shabkadx, 
and in September of that year marched through their 
country in a short but admirably conducted campaign, 
dispersing the Hadda Mulla and his following, who 
had made the great mistake of vainly attacking Sir 
Bindon Blood at Nawagai. They have not given us 
more trouble than other frontier tribes, if as much, 
and a decent interval of about ten years has usually 
passed before their young bloods, incited by the Mullas, 
again stirred up their less enterprising brethren to raid 
the British border. 

This time they have a real grievance in our pro- 
posed railway line across the old frontier, up to the 
Afghan border. Not many months ago there was a 
great flourish of trumpets about a new “‘strategic rail- 
way” into Afghanistan, or at all events up to some 
point on the Durand line. There was nothing very new 
about this, as survey parties had been out along 
the Kabul river years ago, with the usual result 
of being fired upon by the Mohmands bordering the 
left or eastern bank, and with the usual conclu- 
sion of finding enormous physical difficulties. This 
time we really began to do some spade-work, and 
the Mohmands were to be civilised by the aid of the 
British rupee. But if they took the rupee by day, they 
returned it at night in the shape of a sniper’s bullet. 
Railway work came to a standstill, and this ridiculous 
and costly project stands as a monument of folly. No 
doubt some day or other this will be the line of pec- 
manent railway communication between Northero 
India and Afghanistan, but the disadvantages of that 
particular direction are patent so long as the Amir 


and his people are resolutely opposed to any peaceful 
netration S railway. The route has the double 


isadvantage that it is not welcome to the Mohmaads 
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and the Amir, and is of a 
not be leted in the ion lying beyond our 
border to use it, reasonable period of 
time, in aiding the Afghans to maintain the integrity 
of their country. This projected railway, the usual 
fanning of the flame of fanaticism by the Mullas, 
whose priestly counsels always make for disturbance, 
the bazaar rumours of unrest and trouble for us in India, 
the idea that the newest frontier policy is to annex the 
tribal territory, have combined to produce the present 
attitude of the Mohmands. There is no need to 
doubt the official loyalty of the Amir. He cannot in a 
moment, or even in a week, stop the movements of the 
turbulent tribesmen on his side of the political frontier. 
He may well tell us that as we have taken over a great 
part of these Mohmands, who were all nominally under 
him originally, we must make the best of our bargain. 
But it is quite another story if he allows prominent 
Afghan Mullas, like the Hazrat Sahib, supported by 
the Amir’s own subjects, to take part in an organised 
Mohmand rising. religious book his father pub- 
lished before the 1897 troubles may have induced the 
tribes to think he would support them in a war against 
the infidel, but in all his public utterances Abdur Rahman 
disavowed the leaders of the rebellion, and was loyal 
to his engagements with us, and there is no reason at 
present to suppose that his son will now act otherwise, 
although he may have some cause for resentment in the 
an clauses of the Anglo-Russian Convention. 

military position at the moment is clear enough. 
Large bodies of Mohmands, with men from Afghanistan, 
Bajaur, and Swat, have moved down from the higher 
hills, and are within a few miles of our outposts. Sir 
James Willcocks has plenty of troops, but stands on 
the defensive, and according to the telegrams ‘‘ main- 
taims a correct attitude”. It is to be hoped the enemy 
will concentrate strongly enough to gain complete con- 
fidence. Sir James ilicocks will then be able to 
emulate the tactics of his predecessors, Sir Colin 
Campbell and Sir Edmond Elles, on the very same 
ground. A thorough beating would be ten times more 
valuable than the most elaborate expedition, and might 
altogether check a general tribal movement of which 
there is always danger when the fire of rebellion has 
been lit. There have been mutterings from Waziristan, 
lower down the frontier, and there are si of tribes 
adjacent to the Mohmands joining in. Govern- 
meat of India and the mili authorities do not 
appear to have expected this Mobmand trouble, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they have not means 
enough at hand to deal with this particular outbreak, 
or even a far larger combination. 


FREE TRADERS OR UNIONISTS? 


REVIOUSLY to the election in N. W. Manchester 

it would not have occurred to us to pose the case 

of the Unionist Free Traders in such a formula as this. 
We should have felt that it was an unfair, perhaps even 
a truculent, twisting of the ition to the disadvantage 
of the Free Traders in the Doionist party. There was 
no need, we should have said, to substitute ‘‘ or” for 
“and”; therefore it was not justifiable todo so. We 
always recognised that some of the loyalest and ablest 
men in the Unionist y were amongst the free 
traders, and we have always discouraged the effort of 
certain Tariff Reform hot-heads to make it impossible 
for free traders to remain in the Unionist party. We 
believed that in the interests of tariff reform itself, still 
more in the interests of Unionist policy generally, it was 
better to leave events to work out their natural course ; 
the free traders in the party ultimately being convinced 
of the necessity of fiscal reform and coming into line 
with Mr. Balfour or, finding agreement with the bulk of 
the party impossible, going over to the Liberals. Those 
who were free traders by conviction and Unionists by 
conyeation would have no great difficulty ip accommo- 
dating themselves to a Radical Free Trade party ; those 
whe were Conservatives first and free traders second, 
thinking the great body of their political convictions of 
than any one by would 
nt njonist y, preferring Conseryative 

tant Reform apa | to government by Radical 


Free Traders. There seemed to be neither necessity nor 
advantage for the Unionist party to hasten this sifting 
process. There, we thought, the matter might very 
well rest.. Unionist would not fight Unionist ; whether 
free traders or tariff reformers, Unionists would support 
| Unionist against any Radical. 
ut the attitude and the action in this Manchester 
election of the Unionist Free Trade organisation has, it 
seems to us, changed the whole position ; changed it, 
we soapy regret, very much for the worse. Unionist 
Free Traders might run their own candidate; they 
might abstain from voting; and still be accepted as 
members of the party, we will even say, as loyal 
members of the party. But when it comes to delibe- 
rately taking the field on behalf of a Radical and using 
every effort to bring about the defeat of the only 
Unionist candidate, then we must part company. By 
their own action the leaders of the Unionist Free 
Traders in Manchester have put themselves, we hold, 
outside the party. If that is so, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that they must be counted amongst our regular 
opponents and be made to take up a position which wilt 
prevent their being mistaken for friends. The main body 
of the Unionist party has a right to object to men remain- 
ing inside and posing as Unionists who, the first time 
an opportunity occurs, do all in their power to damage 
the Unionist party and to save the Radicals from a 
serious set-back. These men proclaim their aversion 
from the present Government's programme: they insist 
on their aloofness from the Radicals and all their ways : 
but what do they do? What are the facts about them? 
They implore the electors, especially Unionist electors, 
to vote for a man who is, to begin with, a deserter 
from the Unionist party; who has reversed Unionist 
policy in South Africa ; who would cut down the Army 
and Navy ; would reverse the Unionist education policy ; 
would disestablish the Church; would deprive the 
House of Lords of all legislative power ; would pile 
up the burden on the income-tax payer ; would pass an 
unjust Licensing Bill ; and would set up Home Rule in 
Ireland. They prefer this man as their member of 
Parliament to one who would always vote against Home 
Rule for Ireland and would support instead of reversing 
the Unionist policy under all the other heads. And then 
they call themselves Unionists! And they would justify 
their support of the Radical candidate on the ground of 
his advocating and the Unionist opposing a fiscal policy 
which has never been a cardinal point in the Unionist 
sition. There have always been a vast number of 
nionists who were not Free Traders, probably always 
a majority of the party, but no one ever suggested 
that they were for that less good Conservatives, as. 
others were not, and are not now, less good Unionists 
for being Free Traders. But they are less good 
Unionists for supporting a man who rejects every 
single article in the Unionist creed. Their posing as 
Unionists has about it an unpleasant suggestion of 
hypocrisy: they should have the courage and the 
honesty to admit that they have found Unionism and 
Free Trade incompatible, and they prefer Free Trade. 
Whether in these circumstances they would remain 
out in the cold as abstainers or go over to the Radicals. 
would be a private question for themselves. Either 
way it would be easier to respect them than it is now. 
Not all Free Trade Unionists, of course, are in this. 
category ; in Manchester we have no doubt some of 
them voted for Mr. Joynson-Hicks, and many did not 
vote at all, Many Unionists, while they would not 
support in the House or on the platform any measure: 
of Tariff Reform, would always refrain from support- 
ing a Radical as against a Unionist. In other words. 
they prefer Conservatism and Unionism to Free Trade, 
This is really the test. If an elector prefers a Free 
Trade Radical to a Tariff Reform Unionist or a Tariff 
Reform Radical (if he can find him) to a Free Trade 
Unionist, he has no place in the Unionist party, He 
may conscientiously regard the fiscal question as. 
supreme ; he may think it outweighs all other questions 
ut together, and give his vote on that issue alone, 
He may be perfectly honest, and he might be right 
in doing so, But if he does this, he must not pre- 
tend that he is a Unionist, or a Liberal, He has cut 
is political associations for the sake of a single issue : 
let him admit the fact and face the consequences, We 
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can sympathise with the position of men who regard 
Free Trade as supreme but at the same time fear Home 
Rule and do not like the general policy of the present 
Government. They are reduced toa choice of evils. 
After all it is the fate of most of us on many occasions, 
and for the politician it is the common lot. It is his 
normal choice. 

On the whole we see no escape from regarding men 
who support a Radical as against a Unionist as our 

litical enemies. Unionist Free Traders who do this 

ve earned proscription at the hands of the Unionist 
party, and steps will have to be taken to pre- 
vent their being mistaken for friends. Wearing the 
uniform of one side, they have fought for the other. 
They can wear our uniform no longer. If a Unionist 
who has done this stands as candidate at any 
election, he must be opposed by a loyal member 
of the party. Better to let in an avowed Radical 
than an untrustworthy Unionist. But it is likely that 
in such a case the Radicals would vote forthe Free 
Trade Unionist who had supported them, and would 
put up no candidate of their own against him. Very 
possibly he would get in, but it would be by Radical 
votes, and his position would be made plain. 
This will be a fair test question to put to Free 
Trade Unionist candidates ;—in a constituency where a 
Radical Free Trader was opposing a Unionist Tariff 
Reformer, how would you act? If he answer that he 
would not vote at all, he might perhaps still receive 
Unionist official support; if he said he would vote for 
the Unionist Tariff Reformer he would be clearly 
entitled to Unionist support ; if he would vote for the 
Radical Free Trader, following the advice in Manchester 
of the Unionist Free Trade League, he must be 
rejected. He is not a Unionist. 


THE HOP GROWER’S APPEAL. 


"THE case of the hop grower, thanks to the Committee 
that is now sitting, to Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude 
towards questions in the House on the subject, and to 
demonstrations in Kent and other counties, is now 
attracting an amount of public attention which many 
people may think disproportionate to the importance of 
the industry. Putting aside the fact that hop growing 
is the most forward branch of agriculture in the British 
Islands, the industry is so compact that it affords an 
exceptional text for the elucidation of economic theories 
by the application of easily ascertained facts—the facts 
which the Tariff Reformer is always anxious to set 
against the unimpeachable principles of the Free Trader. 
From the evidence already presented to the Committee 
of the House of Commons it is easy to make out the 
main and undisputed features of the industry. Hop 
growing, though at one time diffused over the greater 
part of England, has for twenty or thirty years been 
confined to two districts—Kent and Sussex with off- 
shoots into Surrey and Hampshire, and the West- 
Midland area in Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
The acreage under hops, now about 45,000, has been 
shrinking continually. At the same time the yield per 
acre has been increasing ; the statistics are worth very 
little, yet all who are familiar with the industry know 
the great advances in methods of production that have 
been made within the last twenty-five years. The great 
decline in acreage represents the fact that hop growing 
has become a highly specialised industry tending to 
sbrink towards certain centres. Formerly nearly every 
farmer in Kent or Sussex grew a few acres of hops, 
however little suited his land was to the crop; these 
scattered gardens are now gone, but in their place there 
is a belt of almost continuous hopland on the rich loams 
from Canterbury through Sittingbourne to Maidstone 
and Cranbrook. And the capitalist growers in these 
favoured districts have learnt to apply all that is known 
in the way of improved methods of cultivation, intensive 
manures and the modern methods of combating insect 
and fungoid attacks, in order to make certain of as big 
a crop as the character of the season will allow. Let 
there be no ignorant talk of the stupid farmer-—-hop 
Kevvs as practised to-day in England is as highly 
illed an industry as cotton spinning or steel making ; 


and though limits cannot be set as to what is still 


unlearnt, there are certainly no lessons to be derived 
from our foreign competitors. None the less foreign 
competition exists; from Belgium, from Germany and 
especially from the Pacific slope of the United States 
come some 200,000 hundredweights of hops yearly—a 
quantity which has shown no particular tendency to 
rise, except during the abnormal year 1904. It is this 
Stationary character of the import which shows how 
great the increase in the home production per acre 
must have been, for the total consumption of hops 
cannot have much decreased in view of the fact that 
the production of beer had been rising until within the 
last few years. 243 

Hop growing then has been concentrating itself into 
the hands of fewer and larger growers, possessing the 
capital necessary to meet the great and growing cost 
of production, which may be taken to vary from £30 
an acre among the smaller men up to £55 am acre 
among the most advanced farmers. This is the annual 
expenditure, for no other branch of farming keeps so 
many nor such well-paid men on the land. The crop 
is not only expensive but it is also fluctuating ; the 
various sprayings that are now a regular part of the 
routine prevent the recurrence of those famines which 
used to result from the wholesale destruction of the 
crop by aphis or green fly, but all the same the character 
of the season will still cause fluctuations of cent. per 
cent. in the yield of a given garden. Here then are all 
the elements of instability—a highly localised industry, 
demanding a considerable outlay of capital, and sabject 
to great and uncontrollable variations in production. 
Small wonder that Commissions and Committees on 
the state of the hop trade are no novelty. 

The present conjunction contains, however, one or 
two new elements of disaster in addition to the usual 
run of bad luck. The story begins with 1904, a year of 
short crop following other lean years; prices started 
with a rush and soon reached something like #10 a 
hundredweight, when many growers saw a boom in 
prospect and held off for even higher returns: But 
they forgot that the brewers were not only beginning 
to feel the effects of their wild finance of the previous 
decade but were also experiencing a sharp fall in the 
consumption of beer, so that they were icularly 
disinclined to pay a long price for hops. They bought 
what they must for the moment at the high rates ; they 
beat up the whole world for hops of a sort, and then they 
went off the market. Nowa hop grower cannot hold his 
crop for long, he wants money in November at latest to 
be getting ready for his next season, and though on this 
particular occasion a party of the largest growers pooled 
their crop and waited for a rise they played a — 
and as it turned out a disastrous game, for prices fell 
the spring and early summer of 1905. To crown it all 
1905 provided the heaviest crop on record, and prices 
fell with a rush to the neighbourhood of £2. Ofcourse 
at anything like that figure everybody loses money, 
whether they have grown many or few, and those 
growers who had missed their market in 1904 began te 
be short of money. The following year, 1906, proved 
difficult and expensive owing to repeated attacks of 
blight ; the yield was not half that of the previous year, 
but, owing to the old crop stil! unused, prices remained 
well below the paying limit, while 1907 did little more 
than repeat the experiences of 1906. Thus no hop 
grower but has lost money over his last three crops, 
and many lost on the one before. It has been the 
failure of prices to right themselves with the small 
crops of the last two years that has hurt the grower 
so much, and this he sets down to the importations 
—chiefly those from America. Other causes have, 
however, contributed; in the first place the brewers 
have been sorely pinched of late, and 1904 taught 
them their power of breaking the hop market, for 
which purpose there have been enough of old and 
foreign hops available to get them through the 
first critical months when the grower is looking 
to sell. A change too has been coming over the condi- 
tions of sale; formerly the hop merchants acted in- 
dependently, and bought hops on their own account at 
the beginning of the season, but of late they have become 
mere commission agents, taking factors’ samples 
round to the brewers, and only buying when they have 
assured themselves of an immediate sale. Thus the 
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absence of independent buying on a large scale has 
forced the grower to wait for the brewer, and the delay 
hascompeliled him to force asale in order toobtain money 
with which to carry on his business. It is hard to see 
how the grower is to mend his position, because any 
combined effort he may make to hold the crop for a 

r ptice can so easily be defeated by the brewer falling 
back on the foreign importations. In this way the hop 
grower is right in regarding the foreign hops as the 
cause of his distress ; it is not the extent of the com- 

ting crop that does the mischief, it is the fact that it 
is available, and the power it gives the brewer to defeat 
any combination against him, which renders it all- 
powerful in reducing prices. 

Such are in brief the factors which have brought the 
English hop grower to the verge of bankruptcy, and 
with the dead weight of unsold foreign hops on the 
market he sees no promise of the current year’s crop 
fetching better prices than the last, so that he is making 
this present desperate effort to induce an unsympathetic 
Government, avowedly elected on a Free Trade basis, 
to grant him protection. He has only one claim to 
special treatment, the fact that the brewers who take 
his produce themselves enjoy a protected market. The 
price of beer is essentially artificial ; it bears so little 

roportion to the price of the materials from which it 
is manufactured that Free Trade principles hardly come 
into play at all, and the State may fairly be asked to 
regulate the other conditions of its production in the 
general interests of the community. 

One of the members of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, Mr. Strauss, himself a hop merchant, has been 
arguing that a duty would make the grower no better 
off permanently, because in a few years’ time there 
would be such an extension of the acreage under 
hops in England that internal competition would 
bring prices down to the old unremunerative level. 
A more guileless and whole-hearted argument for 
Tariff Reform we have never read—the effect of a 
duty will not be to raise prices to the consumer 
but to bring more land under hops, i.e. land that will 
pay £25 or £30 a year to labour alone! If it is 
worth while spending money in creating small holders, 

ainst all the principles of Free Trade and the natural 
play of industries, surely it is worth while not creating 
but saving an industry which keeps three labourers on 
every ten acres, as well as providing good work for the 
summer pickers from the towns. Without such assist- 
ance-the English hop grower must go to the wall ; he 
has no outlet for his own over-production and he is liable 
to the destruction of his own market every time there 
is a slump in the trade of any of his competitors. Put 
him and his American rival on exactly level terms, and 
the latter with his two markets, the home one fenced in 
to ensure good prices in a short year, must in the end 
outlast the English grower with his single outlet. No 
swing of the pendulum will ever bring things quite back 
to his side ; the operation of the two markets against 
one is more akin to one of those tools where the 
handle works backwards and forwards, but only bites 
in one direction, so that the tool it drives always moves 
forward. 

Nor will the co-operation, which some of the members 
of the Parliamentary Committee have been recommending 
to growers, be of any service ; the co-operation of the 
producers in a big industry is commonly termed a trust, 
and it is only effective when trust methods of boycotting 
and still more violent ‘‘short ways” with traitors 
— the present tobacco war in Kentucky) are resorted 

Besides, what chance of raising prices has co- 
operation when there are always the foreign importations 
with which to break the combination? Whichever 
way we look at it, we come back to foreign importations 
as the final cause of the disastrous plight of our hop- 
growing industry. 


THE CITY. 


“THERE is no change in the Bank rate, and there is 
no change in business; that is to say, from the 
stockbrokers’ point of view there is none, except in the 
case of the few big firms who work for “la haute 
finance”. The fact is that the City is and has been 


the last two years merely an arena for the loan. 
mongers and big financiers who bring. out new ‘loans 
or manage reconstructions and amalgamations.. The 
Rothschilds, Barings, Morgans, Schroeders, Hambros, 


Speyers, ‘‘et hoc genus omne” have plenty to do, as- 


the advertisement columns of the newspapers testify. 
But the ordinary broker has nothing to do, and his 
speculative client is trying to make up his mind to cut 
his losses, and never go near the Stock Exchange 
again. What are the facts? Within the last three 
months the City of Copenhagen has issued a first-rate 
4 per cent. loan at 954; the London County Council 
has issued a 3} per cent. loan at par; the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway has issued a million of new 4} per 
cent. debentures at 99. Before these issues are paid 
up, or the special settlement arrived, the Pennsylvania 
Railway issues £8,000,000 bonds (4 per cent.) at 96; 
the Canadian Northern Railway issues £ 2,000,000 4 per 
cent. bonds at 92; we are told that the Union Pacific 
Railway is preparing a big bond issue ; while Messrs. 
Speyers are amalgamating the Mexican Central and 
National Railroad of Mexico, involving an issue of 
445,000,000 new prior lien bonds amongst other 
securities, and are offering £1,000,000 5 per cent. 
prior lien bonds for the Underground Electric Rail- 
ways of London. Of course these issuing houses are 
making commissions and discounts, though where they 
place all these bonds is somewhat of a mystery, as we 
should have thought the banks and insurance com- 
panies were full up by this time. It is clearly impossible 
that existing securities can rise in price, or even be 
saleable at a sacrifice, until these enormous and appa- 
rently endless borrowings come to an end. Who will 
look at Consols, or India Threes, or English railway 
debentures, when they can get 5 per cent. prior lien 
bonds secured upon the whole tube and tramway systent 
of London, or 44 per cent. debentures of the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway at 99, or 4 per cent. Penn- 
sylvania Bonds at 96? But it may be urged that all 
this is an excellent thing for the investor, and so it is: 
the high financiers and the trust companies are having 
a splendid time. But now look at the other side of the 
shield, and you will see nothing but losses, and con- 
sequent heart-burnings. Take the case of estates of 
dead people which the trustees have to realise. Such 
estates come to the market every day, and the money 
is for the most part invested in old-fashioned gilt-edged 
securities. Sometimes the executors can only sell at a 
huge depreciation ; sometimes, if the security does not 
belong to the liquid class, they cannot sell at all. We 
know many cases where beneficiaries, mostly women, 
have suffered a diminution of nearly half their capital 
because their over-prudent forebears had tied the mone 
up in what were thought a few years ago sound, nar 4 
investments. The high financiers may go on issuing 
and pocketing their commissions ; but the absorbing 
power must be exhausted some day ; and in the mean- 
time there is a good deal of unhappiness, if not of 
suffering, amongst what used to be called the comfort- 
able class. 

For the reasons above stated we do not see any 
prospect of an improvement in the general business of 
the Stock Exchange. Until messieurs the high financiers 
have finished their banquet, common people will not 
have a chance of getting a bite. We do not say that 
the American market will not rise, because when the 
Kuhn Loebs and the Harrimans have bonds to bring 
out they take good care that the outside market is 
prepared to receive them. So it is quite likely 
that Union Pacifics may be hoisted up to 150 again. 
We can only advise the ordinary dabbler to keep 
his fingers out of this market, unless he is bent on 
burning them, or unless he is inspired by an altruistic 
desire to contribute to the maintenance of his stock- 
broker. The Argentine railway market ought to be 
safe enough for a bull, as the traffic increases of the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific and the Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario railways continue every week, and the shares 
of both have fallen 4 pointsin the last month. Rosarios 
at 108 and Pacifics at 117 (both cum div.) are certainly 
not dear, though as the jobbers in this market seem to 
prefer ‘‘a splendid isolation”, perhaps it might be as 
well to gratify them. In time they may learn that 
if they wish to make money themselves, they must let 
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the public make a bit as well. An old hand, on being 
asked why Rosarios did not goup, answered, ‘‘ Because 
people won’t buy them”. A-simple, even an obvious 
explanation. 

‘ Talking of high finance, how do people like the 
Speyer reconstruction of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company? A million of.5 per cent. prior lien 
bonds. are to be put in front of the profit-sharing notes, 
to pay debts, to reimburse Messrs. Speyer for the last 
coupon which they met, and to pay “the costs of the 
scheme”. The holder of a £100 5 per cent. profit-sharing 
—should we not say loss-sharing ?—note will receive 
£40 in a 44 per cent. new bond, coming after the prior 
liens of course, and £70 in 6 per cent. ‘‘ income bonds”, 
which it would be more correct to call deferred shares. 
As it is admitted that the interest on the 44 per cent. 
bonds cannot be earned in full for some four years, 
and can only be paid by Messrs. Speyer buying more 
bonds, the settlement is not exactly a fat one. Instead 
of £5 a year, the fortunate holder of a loss-sharing 
note will get #1 16s. a year. 

Among the new issues are the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s £8,000,000 Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
the Kaministiquia Power Company’s $1,325,000 5 per 
cent. gold bonds, and the London Electrobus Company, 
Limited, with a capital of £305,000. The Pennsylvania 
bonds are being offered by Messrs. Baring Bros. and 
Messrs. Rothschild, and the Kaministiquia Power Com- 
pany isa Canadian enterprise with big possibilities. Some 
interesting figures are given in the prospectus of the 
London Electrobus Company, showing that while the 
electric omnibus costs 9}d. per car mile to run, including 
establishment charges, it has earned an average of 
over thirteenpence—giving a profit of 3}d¢. per car 
mile. Electric traction is practically noiseless and occa- 
sions no unpleasant smells, and if it can be worked on 
so profitable a basis, there can be little question as to 
its future. | 


INSURANCE. 
‘ATLAS—EAGLE—NORWICH UNION LIFE. 


Ts early years of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the beginnings of quite a number of life offices, 
which have continued their existence to the present 
day, as well as of others which by absorption or other- 
wise have disappeared. The London Life and the 
Rock began in 1806, the Eagle in 1807, and the Atlas 
and the Norwich Union Life in 1808 ; while just about 
the same time was started fire insurance business by 
some other companies which at a later date took to 
life assurance. The result is quite a number of cen- 
tenary celebrations of some interest. 

_ The one-hundredth report of the Atlas Assurance 
Company shows that the steady but moderate progress 
which is normally best for policyholders is being con- 
tinued in the life department. The new business was 
larger than usual; the premium income shows an 
increase over the previous year, and the life funds for 
the first time exceed £2,000,000. The life business of 
the Atlas is not large for an office that has been at work 
for a century, but, as we have repeatedly remarked, 
magnitude is a matter of little moment, and merit a 
matter of much. The Atlas policyholders obtain good 
results for their money, and a feature of much import- 
ance not generally recognised is that the policy condi- 
tions of the company, especially in regard to surrender 
values, are of an exceptionally liberal nature. 

The fire department has a premium income of well 
over £1,000,000, which, like the life funds, appro- 
priately passes a million line for the first time in the 
company’s one-hundredth year. The fire account shows 
a trading profit of £48,351. The accident account 
appears for the first time and shows the premium 
income under accident and workmen’s compensation 
policies to have been £14,198. The surplus is left in 
the accident account and. provides an accident and 
general fund of £63,719, including provision for 
sinking fund policies which the Board of Trade now 
ordains' cannot be included in the life assurance 
account. 

. The profit and loss account includes an amount of less 
than £5,000 transferred from the life assurance fund, it 
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being the practice of the proprietors to take a very'small 
commission from the life assurance premiums, which 
has the effect for all practical purposes of making the 
Atlas a mutual life office. The shareholders receive 
their usual dividend of £55,000 on a paid-up capital of 
4264,000, and they, as well as the policyholders, have: 
one reason to be well satisfied with the prosperity and 

nancial strength exhibited by. the one-hundredth 
report. 

The chairman at the annual meeting of the Eagle 
Insurance Company reminded the shareholders’ that 
during the first twenty years of its existence - the 
company transacted fire insurance business. This was 
subsequently transferred to the Phoenix, which, after 
being a purely fire company since 1782, has now, by 
taking over the Pelican, become an important ‘life office. 
It must have been a little disappointing for the directors 
of the Eagle to find that the valuation failed to show 
such good results as were distributed five years ago. 
A pleasant method of celebrating a centenary would 
be to give a larger bonus than on any previous 
occasion, but a variety of circumstances led’ to a. 
reduction of about 30 per cent. as compared with 
the bonuses distributed five years ago. It was neces-: 
sary to write off £23,000 for depreciation in the value 
of securities, which had to be entered at the low market 
prices prevailing on 31 December. The company was 
unfortunate also in having to meet several large claims 
under policies which had been effected recently. The 
general mortality experienced has been satisfactory, 
but these early claims, and the unexpected longevity 
among the annuitants last year, had the inevitable effect 
of decreasing the profits available for the policyholders. 
These things, however, are incidents that may occur to 
any life office, and the position of the Eagle is such as - 
to leave the policyholders entirely confident not merely 
of the complete security afforded but of good bonus 
results at future distributions. , 

Another office that will celebrate its centenary this 
year is the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, but 
its accounts are not yet due. Most Londoners are 
familiar with the handsome building that the Norwich - 
Life Office is having erected -in Piccadilly, the opening 
of which will doubtless be one feature of its centenary 
year. The Norwich Life has long worked in co-opera- 
tion with the Norwich Fire Office, doubtless to the 
advantage of both, but they are entirely separate 
institutions: it is as well to remember this fact, which 
is apparently little understood. Not long since a crane 
on the Norwich Union Life building in Picéadilly 
threatened to fall in a gale, and we noticed in many 
reports that the building was referred to as that of the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Company. This old 
life office is one of the wonders of the life assurance 
world, and, if report speaks truly, it will have a sur- 
prisingly good account to give of its work during. its 
hundredth year. 


‘*A FEARFUL JOY.” 


I AM deeply, incurably sentimental about the past. 
Show me any bygone period, and forthwith I 
become maudlin. Old Eetion in dress or in thought, 
manners obsolete, the very names of persons or build- 
ings that are no more, pluck resonant chords in my 
fond bosom. . There is no miracle I dearlier crave 
than that I be suddenly retrojected into the thick of 
some period that I know specially well, to behold the 
streets exactly as their aspect has been preserved in 
old prints, and pay my respects in person to this and 
that poet, princess, statesman, of whom the fame yet 
lingers in the age I was born into. Nor, I think, is 
any period so strongly and subtly appealing as the 
period which one has just missed—the things that 
were still going on when one was in the cradle... What 
recked I,-in my cradle, of Monsieur Labiche, and of 
the Paris that he kept in fits of laughter—the Paris 
that was Parisian, and had a life of its own, different 
from any other ; the Paris of which, fifteen years ago, 
I discerned a few remnants, remnants that were soon 
trampled away by the unresisted march of cosmopolitan 
vulgarity ? Paris is a convenient junction, and one can 
shut one’s eyes during the drive from the Gare du Nord 
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to the Gare S. Lazare. To stay in Paris, open-eyed, 
is—for me, at any rate—out of the question. But I 
cap spend any amount of time in poring over the 
yellowed files of the ‘‘ Vie Parisienne” and of similar 
chronicles of Paris in the time of I'Impératrice or of 
Mensieur Gambetta. How vividly there the dead times 
live again, with the grace of pathos that the flying 
years have shed on them! Sadly, and yet (I protest) 
with a genuine mirth, I can laugh at the jokes that the 
drawings illustrate—laugh almost as merrily as if I were 
reading them in the current number. What effect would 
these jokes produce in me if I found them, week by 
week, adapted into English, with up-to-date illustra- 
tions by Mr. Raven Hill and Mr. Townshend, in the 
current number of ‘‘ Punch”? In such circumstances, 
I fancy, they would make me look very grave. I 
_ should, in an urgent letter to Mr. Owen Seaman, 
gravely point out that they were all very well in their 
own time, and in their own place, illustrated by Parisian 
designs of Parisian ladies with chignons, and Parisian 
gentlemen with peg-top trousers, but that it was foolish 
to fake them up as local novelties for London in this 
year of grace. I should insist that the only way to 
make them acceptable here and now would be to publish 
accurate translations of the letter-press, and to repro- 
duce the drawings exactly as they appeared in the 
‘* Vie Parisienne”. You think my hypothesis far- 
fetched? Mr. Owen Seaman, you say, is not a fool, 
and would never give me occasion to point out these 
obvious truths? Well, neither is Mr. Sydney Grundy a 
fool. He is an exceedingly clever man. And yet here 
he is, giving me occasion to point out not less obvious 
truths, exactly analogous truths. I have just been 
seeing ‘‘A Fearful Joy” at the Haymarket, a play 
“founded” on Labiche, and acted by mimes in 
costumes of the latest British fashion. Poor mimes! 
Poor Labiche! Poor me! 

What makes Mr. Grundy so regardless of our feelings? 
I do not think he is ahard-hearted man. I believe him, 
for instance, to cherish as tender a sentiment for the 
past asI do. Nay, I believe this sentiment in him to 
be even more tender, even stronger and more absorbing, 
than it is in me. He loves the past so well that he 
cannot bear to treat it otherwise than as the -present. 
He concentrates all his powers on a passionate, but 
foredoomed, endeavour to force the past into the place 
that the present has ignobly usurped. If he chose to, 
he could write, out of his own head, an excellent 
comedy of contemporary life. He has knowledge of 
the world, and a keen sense for character, as he has 
more than once shown in plays invented by himself. 
But to these qualities he gives the go-by. Of what use 
would they be in the business of bringing Labiche up to 
date? He has wit, too; and for that he finds some 
‘scope in his pious enterprise. But not all his wit, 
nor all Labiche’s, would save ‘“‘A Fearful Joy” 
from being spectral. Here we have, in a modern 
setting, the old mechanical framework. There are four 
characters, as arbitrary and unreal as the initials at the 
four corners of a parallelogram. There is A, the un- 
suspicious husband. There is B, the nervous wife. 
There is C, the nervous lover. And there is D, the 
husband's sister who loves the nervous lover and thus 
enables the playwright to dispose of him symmetrically 
when the farce is done. Not one of the characters has 
any inward existence. They are contrived simply with 
a view to the making of certain situations. And these 
situations were, doubtless, delightful in the original 
version. But, as here set forth, with references to 
taxi-cabs instead of fiacres, to the Carlton and the 
Ritz instead of Bignon and the Maison Dorée, how 
hollow, how lugubriously hollow, do they ring! All 
the fun shrivels away under the adaptation of it into 
twentieth-century England. Mr. Grundy’s skill in the 
art of adaptation makes no difference, saves nothing. 
The laws of time and place are inexorable, fatal. To 
all intents and purposes, Labiche is as remote from us 
as Aischylus. We have experienced the emotion of 
awe in seeing the Agamemnon enacted archzologically 
at Bradfield. But what would be our feelings if 
the Agamemnon were adapted by Mr. Grundy into a 
modern British setting—with Agamemnon as a British 
Geseral in the South African war, coming home with 
a Clairvoyante, and being murdered by his wife on the 


way to the bath-room? There would aot be muck 
chance of awe in that. We should rather be inclined 
to laugh. Conversely, ‘‘ A Fearful Joy” moves us less 
to laughter than to awe. : 

I do not suggest that Mr, Grundy should proceed to 
make a faithful translation of a play by Labiche, and 
then get it acted in costume. I do not want him te do 


- such violence to his sacred theory that the past should be 


regarded as the present. Besides, it would be a waste 
of his time. He is too gifted to be a translator, Let 
him spend his time in writing plays on his own account ; 
thus will he win our gratitude. But by all meams let 
somebody else translate one of Labiche’s plays, and let 
some manager produce it with the requisite chignons 
and peg-top trousers. We should all rejoice in that. 
The play would come out almost as fresh as ever, and 
our laughter would not be the less hearty by reason of 
the appeal made to our hearts by the presentment of 
things that are no more. Max BEERBORM. 


ORIGINALITY AND TRADITION. 


HE idea of exhibiting copies of famous paintings, 
which has found effect in the latest exhibition at 
Whitechapel, might well, I think, some day be taken 
up again ; and if confined to copies by painters who 
were themselves masters, carefully chosen, would be 
of unusual interest. I do not know if Whistler’s copy 
of Ingres’ ‘‘Roger and Angelica” in the Louvre still 
exists; probably not; but such translations as that 


must have been, showing the personal difference of a. 


temperament not at all naturally in sympathy with the 
original painter but bent rather on strengthening itself 
by discipline from without—such translations would be 
not the least suggestive features of the exhibition. 
Rubens’ adaptation from the severe Mantegna are a 
parallel in older art. One might add, too, examples of 
the way in which one master borrows from another. 
Nowhere does an artist prove his genius more authori- 
tatively than in his borrowings. Pintoricchio is a 
charming decorative painter; but what could more 
conclusively convict us of his real poverty in creative 


design than his bungling effort to introduce the figures’ 


of Orientals drawn in Constantinople by Gentile Bellini 
into his frescoes in the Vatican? These figures are 
neither understood in themselves nor fused into Pinto- 
ricchio’s manner of design ; they convict him of flagrant 
stealing, and yet they remain Gentile’s property. How 
different it is with Rembrandt, who is as liberal in his 
appropriations as Shakespeare himself! To take one 
out of many instances : there is a print of the Angel 
leaving the Family of Tobit, designed by Marten 


Heemskerk, in which that feeble mannerist has for once ~ 


in a while discovered a fine, expressive motive in the 
figure of the Angel parting the air and soaring bird-like 
upwards. Rembrandt has taken this figure bodily for 
his own representation of the same scene; and yet it 
seems not only his own, but even particularly charac- 
teristic of his invention. Poor Heemskerk might 

for ever to get his own back again ; it would still be 
Rembrandt’s and none other’s. 

In a new German periodical I noticed the other day 
an amusing and instructive example of happy borrowing 
in modern art, pointed out by Dr. Gustav Pauli. The 
celebrated ‘‘ Déjefiner sur |'Herbe ” of Manet, now in the 
Moreau-Nelaton collection in the Louvre, is obviously a 
modern rehandliag of Giorgione’s theme in the ‘ Féte 
Champétre”, withits group of clothed and nude figures 
together. But I do not think it has been recogoised 
before that the actual design of Manet’s group is taken 
almost without modification, except for the clothing of 
the male figures, from an engraving by Marcantonio after 
Raphael. There can be no mistake about it ; the two 
groups are in all essentials identical. It is amusing to. 
note how Raphael’s River God, who has become 
Manet’s Parisian, still leans upon his elbow and still 
holds, not a bulrush but a walking-cane. In this 
picture Manet was showing how he could take a classic 
theme and, still keeping the old firm, determinate 
design, paint it afresh, using his own vision and his 
own experience of life; just as in the ‘‘ Olympia” he 
rehandied a theme of Titian’s. This is how an old 
master living to-day would have painted, we may fancy 
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‘Manet saying ; not in the dead-alive grand manner of 
‘your academic formula. 

There are plenty of people who think that when they 
‘have caught an artist “‘ cribbing ” in this way they have 
exposed his want of originality. But indeed I would 
advocate such an exhibition as I have here suggested, 
not at all for the purpose of opening a playground for 
the scientific. historians of art, scenting influences 
everywhere, but because it might do something towards 
destroying the corrupt, servile and enfeebling notions 
-about what cons. itutes originality, now prevalent. For 
‘it is quite a common attitude of mind, especially among 
‘those who write about art, to measure a man’s origin- 
ality by his ualikeness to his great predecessors. If an 
artist has a natural affinity to the great artists of the 

ast—and what artist is likely to do anything approach- 
‘ing greatness if he has not this natural affinity ?—it is 
-apt to be counted against him; he is dismissed with a 
‘recital of the influences that have gone to direct his 
-gift; while the clever parade of shallow novelty is 
called original genius, and the fact that a man has 
never had the brains to learn from the classics of his 
-art is thought his highest praise. 

Mr. J. E. Phythian,* who has written a readable, 
-well-informed, and eminently fair-minded book on the 
painting of the last fifty years, from Corot to Sargent, 
begins his introductory chapter by reminding us of 
Constable’s prophecy, made in 1821, that in thirty years 
English art would have ceased to exist, crushed under 
tthe heavy weight of tradition. I cannot agree with 
‘Mr. Phythian in thinking that there was much to be 
‘said for this view. The doctrine of ‘‘ generalised 
form” which Reynolds preached, and which in his 
‘hands and Gainsborough’s had produced masterpieces 
-of their own style and kind, had indeed exhausted 
‘itself. Reaction was sure to come in the shape of a 
movement towards particularity and definiteness of 
‘vision. But the times were not yet quite ripe for the 
‘Pre-Raphaelites ; and meanwhile there were no painters 
strong enough to make a new start. According to 
‘Constable, they were crushed by tradition. Buf sup- 
posing these same painters had had no tradition to 
influence them, does anyone imagine that they would 
‘have created anything better than they did? No; they 
would only have produced the kind of work we see too 
‘much of to-day at the Royal Academy, which really 
‘thas got rid of tradition. The immediate followers of 
Lawrence and Hoppner had some remains of style, 
‘though in general contaminated by the bad taste and 
‘trivial sentiment current in the England of that time. 
‘It seems to me that we ascribe to this tradition, of 
which we talk so much, a power both for good and evil 
which it does not in itself possess. I think this is 
‘because we see its enormous importance in ordinary 
life, in the social fabric, and also in handicrafts. In 
painting and in literature it has probably the power of 
moulding the work of secondary talents into something 
either good or bad, according as it is itself a good or a 
bad tradition. But it certainly has not the power of 
making great artists or of crushing them. 

When we talk of tradition I think we should make 
-a distinction between the force of example, as manifested 
‘in a school of painting with some sort of continuity of 
gtowth, and the general current of critical ideas pre- 
‘vailing at a given time. Under modern conditions 
‘there is no reason why an artist should derive anything 


‘but stimulus and profit from the study of the art of the - 


past. It is only when his critics and his public want to 
-drive him into working in some particular manner and 
founding himself on some particular manner that a 
pampering or paralysing influence begins. Now if we 
were able to cross-question Constable on this dictum 
of his, I suspect we should find that it was provoked 
less by the painting of his contemporaries, among 
whom was Turner, than by the opposition of his friends 
-and critics, who wanted his paintings to be more like 
what they were accustomed to in art. This prevailing 
current of ideas is really far more powerful than any 
‘tradition, strictly interpreted: for modern artists are 
‘mainly dependent on it for support and livelihood, and 
‘the leaders in new movements like the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement have only heen able to make headway 


4 Vears of Modern Painting: Corot to Sargent.” By J. FE. 
Phythien.” London Grant Richards: J 


10s, 


through the encouragement of a fewisolatedp1 hasers, 
standing against the critical current of their time. 
Constable’s independent attitude ‘‘ had widely import- 
ant results for art”, as Mr. Phythian truly says ; yet 
those results have not been wholly beneficial. Constable 


led the painters of landscape to have more courage in 


their own instincts and their own natural pleasure. He 
led them to observe more closely, and to prize freshness 
and raciness of the soil. To a certain extent he 
enlarged the range, though in his own way he was. 
hardly less limited than many of the older painters 
whose conventions he despised. But though he taught 
a fresher and directer handling of the materials of 
landscape, he did not really bring about a new concep- 
tion of landscape design. He was not a great creator. 
And his greater works all suffer from compromise.. In 
his sketches he was triumphant, he was giving his 


. genius its natural play. But in his big canvases he felt 


the need for architectural plan, and had to work back, 
rather worried and against the grain perhaps, towards 
the big composition of his predecessors. Mr. Phythian 


- has such wide sympathies and is so fair-minded that his 


attitude does not appear always consistent ; it seems to 
shift a little with the phases of his subject. In his 
cpening chapter he contrasts Constable—painting 
English landscape ‘‘ as it looked to him and as it gave 
him pleasure ”—with Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Turner, Crome; all, according to Mr. Phythian, 
“thinking of” various old masters as they worked. 
Mr. Phythian here does himself an injustice ; for the, 
rest of his book shows that he does not really mean, as 
one might suppose, to exalt Constable to a place above 
Reynolds, Turner and the rest, or even to rank his 
method as superior. It is a pity, for it is just in this 
strain that so much shallow nonsense is poured out 
nowadays, by those who write about “‘ going direct 
to Nature”, as if that of itself could produce great art, 
or as if the great transforming designers did not use 
Nature with far more force and subtlety than the 
painters who flatten their minds before her. — ' 
The truth is, naturalism is admirable as a resource 
to art; nowhere does the ‘‘ touch of Nature” tell so 
poretns as in a painting of romantic atmosphere ; 
ut naturalism as an exclusive creed leads simply to 
stark sterility. I believe that ‘‘naturalism” and 
‘* realism” never arise except as movements of protest 
and revolt ; though when their work of infusing new 
blood and vigour is spent they continue to be cham- 
pioned by those who have lost hope, or never had ideas, 
as positive faiths. They prove barren, for the victories 
of man have been won from Nature, and the world is 
not going to throw away the fruits of those victories. 
But it is such chamnpaneey? that becomes as paralysing 
as any ‘‘ tyranny of tradition” and produces results, if 
less pretentious, still more dull. a 
LAURENCE BINyoON. . 


FLOWER GROUPING.* 


URING the last four hundred years in England 
one fashion in the art of gardening has succeeded 
another in regular sequence. The small ‘‘ enrayled” 
beds of Tudor times passed to the more spacious 
ardens of Elizabeth, then the clipped formality of 
Butch gardens, which next appeared, was as quickly 
reversed for the school of landscape gordecing, Just 
as complete has been the change from the gawdy 
bedding-out of the early Victorian type to the artistic 
flower grouping of to-day. The fashion has been 
growing in popularity very rapidly during the last tea 
years, and the amount of literature, both good and bad, 
on the subject has increased with equally rapid strides. 
The charming volume, full of and 
suggestive notes, by Miss Margaret Waterfield and 
eleven contributors cannot fail te be 3 age with the 
modern school of amateur gardeners who affect this 
style; and Miss Jekyll’s works, richly illustrated by 
photographs, always find ready readers. In a light and 


* «+ Flower Grouping: Sketches in Colour and Notes in English, 
Scotch and Irish + Fog By Margaret Waterfield and ot 
London: Dent. 1907. 215, net. 

“Colour in the Flower: Garden.” By Gertrude Jekyl, “The 
‘Country Life Library”. London: Newnes, 1908. 125. 6¢ net. 
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easy manner, and happily without dragging in matter 
fereign to the subject, which is so often done in pro- 
fessedly gardening books, several attractive effects are 
described in words as well as in illustrations. 

There is much that might be of practical help to in- 
experienced gardeners in these pages, and lady amateurs 
who are content with a superficial knowledge of the 
subject will find useful hints among some of the recom- 
meadations which would be superfluous in works in- 
tended to appeal to really scientific gardeners. Miss 
Waterfield’s book will be of more use to the owners 
of iarge gardens and long purses than to more humble 
competitors. Many of the plants suggested for pro- 
ducing a glow of colour are not yet plentiful or they 
are costly. ‘‘ Albatross”, ‘‘King Alfred” or ‘‘ Sea- 
gull" among Daffodils for instance cannot be planted 
lavishly by everyone. Apart from the use of special 
and expensive plants, the treatment of others is for the 
most part on rather a princely scale. Some flowers are 
recommended ‘‘ if grown in sufficient quantities ” which 
old-fashioned gardeners were content to see represented 
by one or two specimens. This kind of prodigal plant- 
itig is however a necessity of the modern school. It 
is only a transference of allegiance from one type of 
plant to another. The labour and expense of grouping 
buge masses of Iris, Delphinium or Tritoma, or of 
planting whole fields of crocus, is not nearly so great as 
the bedding-out of row upon row of scarlet geraniums, 
and in reading the pages of flower books of to-day this 
must be borne in mind. Miss Jekyll takes her reader 
once more sympathetically round her own garden, which 
is already familiar to most lovers of ene. The 

. phs are charming, and, studied in conjunction 
with the plans, instructive; but there is considerable 
repetition in the letterpress. Every gardener has pro- 
found respect for Miss Jekyll’s great knowledge, perfect 
good taste and wide experience, and it is somewhat 
of a disappointment to put down a book by her feeling 
one has learnt but little that is new or practical, when 
one knows what stores of knowledge she has to draw 
upon. 

The reader remains in Surrey with Miss Jekyll, 
but Miss Waterfield takes one further afield to the 
favoured districts of Cornwall, Ireland, and the West of 
Scotland, and many of the effects which receive a large 
measure of praise could not be obtained in colder parts. 
The planting of a long line of Zauschneria californica 
might lead to bitter disappointment in many places, 
although the mention of it in ‘‘ Notes on a Sheltered 
Garden” after Aubrietias and such-like is not prefaced 
by any warning of its want of hardiness. The tropical 
tangles in some of the Irish and Cornish gardens, such 
as is shown in the view of “‘ Auratum lily, Cordyline and 
White Heather”, or that of the ‘‘ Embothrium cocci- 
neum “', must stir a feeling of envy in the possessors of 
more prosaic gardens. e dainty sprays of Sparaxis 
pulicherrima with the background of mountains is 
another of the charming but almost unattainable con- 
trasts. Many effects however are within the reach of 
most gardeners. 

Among so many pretty illustrations it is difficult to 
select the best, but the photographs of the “‘ grey 
borders” and those of spring flowers are very at- 
tractive. One of the most taking pictures in Miss 
Waterfield’s book is that of the conspicuous group 
of peach-trees with vivid pink blossom which delight 
thousands of visitors to Kew Gardens every spring. 
The drawing of most of the flowers is accurate, particu- 
larly the Montbretias, Darwin tulips, Romneya coulteri, 
Campanula pyramidalis, and Ipomcea rubro-ccerulea, 
but the roses are not successful. ‘‘ Fortune’s Yellow” 
does not appear the shade one usually associates with 
the rose, and the *‘ monthly rose Fellemberg” is flat 
and wanting in tone and variety. But for the most 
part the colouring is true to nature and effects not 
exaggerated, even in such striking ones as ‘‘ Solanum 
cdispum,” with Ghent azaleas looking like a sunset sky 
behind it. The notes from the various contributors, 
each specially qualified to deal with one particular 
subject, are a great addition to the book. Irish notes 
by the Hoo. Emily Lawless are fresh and characteristic, 
and the fragment by E. V. B. is, like everything from 
her peo, pleasant reading. Both these books can 
be commended to the keew amateur and the lady 


whiter than before, 


gardener who gardens in the truly modern style, with 
great enthusiasm, a thirst for striking colouring, and 
who plans to produce brilliant pictures. Those with 
whom gardening was a hobby thirty years ago, who 
treasured their own special rare plants with devotion 
and left the rest to the gardener, would be rather lost 
amid the hosts of new-comers, talked of already as 
old familiar flowers, dazzled by the thought of carpets 
of Chionodoxas or large masses of Heucheras, and 
puzzled by the idea of borders devoted to but one 
season of the year, and whole gardens given up to 
one particular colour. These books should be warmly 
welcomed by those who aspire to keep pace with 
fashion in the gardening world, although they do not 
add any new material to horticultural knowledge. 
Auicia M. CEcIL. 


DISINTEGRATION. 


said the Professor thoughtfully, ‘‘ we're 
whittling down the ghosts. They were always 
thin enough to be seen through, but now they’re scarcely 
thick enough to be seen. We've robbed them even of 
personality, so that they often retain as little of their 
late owner as the snake’s discarded skin. Assuming, 
as we must assume, the production of phantasms by 
the living, there seems no reason why a man should 
not leave a variety of ghosts behind him.” _ 
“©The waste sea-wrack flung up by storm’”, 
quoted the Traveller. 
**Yes,” admitted the Professor, ‘‘ probably in most 
cases flung off by storm. The emotional crisis projects 
some part of the personality out of reach of the retrac- 
tive forces of being, just as with a wave of the arm you 
float off the bubble you have been blowing, which other- 
wise would have sunk again into the bowl of the pipe. 
You all know the theory. ‘It accounts’, said a lad 
to me the other day, ‘for the curious fact that all 
houses are not haunted where murders have happened.” 
I hadn't looked at it that way myself, but one sees 
what impressed her. If you die unaware that you’ve 
been murdered, there will have been no wave of the 
emotional arm to fling off your bubble ; it is only the 
intense agony of consciousness in their fate which 
enables the murdered to squeeze a part of their person- 
ality into the surrounding ether, death completing the 
detachment. 
** And there the poor thing stays, expressing its self- 
pity in those last moments for any afterwards that have 
the perception; a meagre, harmless, helpless thing, 
however horrible, and really rather a phantasm from 
life than a revenant from beyond the tomb.” 
** Phantasm ”, said the Editor, ‘‘ seems to me to offer 
a false suggestion, as of things commonly seen. - I’m 
convinced myself they’re felt much more commonly.” 
‘ The sense of strange oppression in certain places?” 
asked the Traveller. ‘ 
‘* I remember”, said the M.P., ‘‘ a curious instance 
of that. Just before the fall of Parnell, when the Irish 
y, bitter and divided, was tearing itself to pieces, I 
appened to be showing a lady over the House. She 
was quite a normal sort of body ; sensitive, no doubt, 
and impressionable, but not a bit highly strung or likely 
to be clairvoyante. Well, when we entered Committee- 
room No. 15, where that murderous Irish wrangle had 
been going on, she shuddered suddenly as she crossed 
the threshold, just as if she had felt a blast of cold 
air, and stopped. She didn’t know where she was, 
nor what had happened recently in the room. We 
were in fact ‘doing’ the precincts in the most per- 
functory manner, talking in a rambling, garrulous 
fashion of anything but politics, very cheerful, very 
inconsequent, and she the gayest and least concetned 
of us all. I was talking to someone else, and when I 
looked round for her she had stepped back out of the 
room and was standing in the corridor with a very 
white face. She said, smiling, to my enquiry, that she 
had felt faint, but only required a breath of air; and 
after a moment she entered the room again to join the 
rest of the party at the further end of it, But she never 
got there. Ine across she stopped, her face 
‘It's in the room,’ she sald ina 


strangled voice. ‘What is?’ I asked, ‘I don't 
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know,’ she said, ‘but something dreadful. It must 
be.” I helped her out of the place; I had literally to 
help her, and outside she shook and shivered like 
someone with an ague. When I told her what had 
happened there, she looked at me with horror. ‘ Fancy’, 
she said, ‘ it’s having been as bad as that.’ I confess 
that little hint helped me better ‘than her loss of colour 
to realise what she had been feeling. She had been, I 
ought to tell you, tremendously interested in. Irish 
affairs.” 

The Professor moratised on the story, and illuminated 
his conclusions with cognate instances. 

‘*There’s no doubt in my mind ”, he declared, ‘‘ that 
emotion may create some sort of record on its 
surroundings, as the voice does on the disc of a 
phonograph, and that the record may endure and be 
encountered for surprising periods. But there’s a point 
about it—— ” he mused reflectively. 

‘‘There’s a point about it”, echoed the Traveller, 
‘* that I haven’t heard discussed. How much is a man 
the poorer for these projected emotions? How mich, 
mentally, spiritually, physically even, is he the ‘ lighter’, 
as it were? Are these, when they get beyond what 
you've called his retractive control, a real loss to him ? 
Are they a definite part of himself, or merely a reflec- 
tion from some sympathetic surface, or an impress left 
on sympathetic material? Are they him or only of 
him, as are his imaginative creations ?” 

‘1 don’t see how it matters,” objected the M.P. 

‘Why, yes,” said the Soldier, ‘‘if the beggar’s 
leaving bits of himself about, he can’t keep up his 
establishment figures.” 

‘*You’ve a special case in your mind?” asked the 
Man of Science. 

Yes,” agreed the Traveller, ‘‘ I’ve a special case in 
my mind, but I doubt if it’s very special ; indeed, its 
— seems to give it whatever it may have of 

ue.” 

‘*« There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man.’ That’s the requirement. Go 
ahead,” said the Dean. 

“* He fell in love with a lady,” began the Traveller, 
with a smile, ‘‘ when he was thirty. It was not his first 
love affair ; but it was the first, if one may so put it, in 
which every part of him was implicated. The lady. was 
pretty, impulsive, ten years his junior, and married, 
nine months earlier, to someone else. He had been 
called to the Bar, had sat for some years”—the 
Traveller bowed to the M.P.—‘‘in your honourable 
House, where he had made a very favourable impres- 
sion; then, lean years having impoverished the mills 


on which his income depended, he had resigned his 


seat and taken to journalism, the editorship of a pro- 
vincial paper, the first chance that offered. Thus he 
met the lady. She was no longer—if she ever had 
been—in love with her husband, and returned this new 
affection, so far as her very attractive but superficial 
nature could.” 

‘Get straight on to the catastrophe”, suggested 
the Soldier. 

‘* There wasn’t a catastrophe in the accepted sense ”, 
replied the narrator. ‘‘ They saw a little too much of 
each other to please the local gossips, but, beyond 
that, there was apparently nothing. He had confessed 
his affection, and the lady had graciously permitted 
him—to kiss her hand. It was altogether the most 
extraordinarily pretty and innocent affair, and—the 
man’s whole existence. But the lady grew ae. 
sive, or restless, or—Heaven knows what ! e told 
him she could not go on as they were, and there was 
a dreadful leave-taking one Sunday evening, which left 
the man for several weeks in very bad health. The 
parting, however, proved impermanent. The lady re- 
covered from her fright or whatever it may have been ; 
they met again, and continued to live on the old inno- 
cent affectionate terms, and when the lady was obliged, 
by a change in her husband's business, to move to 
Scotland, e went twice to stay with her, In. that year 
he only saw her fitfully, and when she came south again 
she was interested in another man. But he continued 
to meet her, for the most part wretchedly unhappy, 
but unable to keep away or to fix his affections on any- 
thing more stable, By degrees, however,'her uakind- 


ness and inconstancy—for others still had come between 


-more than he had imagined she 


them—wore out even his allegiance, and he was at last 
able to meet her and part from her without disturbing 


| his serenity. 


“Then, when quite heart-whole again, she recaptured 
him ; I can’t tell you how; but she offered, I suspect, 
ssed, and for 
months he was wildly, almost deliriously, yy. . Then 
what had happened before was repeated... She cooled 
to him, she became interested in others, but he held on 
for a year to his recovered faith in her. She'still was 
kind at intervals, and between them seemed almost to 
forget his existence, even showing occasionally an 
almost brutal indifference to his feelings when they 
were together.” 

**Couldn’t you ee us any of the customary de- 
tails ?” pleaded the Soldier. ae 

‘* ’m afraid not,” smiled the other; ‘‘ they’re essential 
to the story, but we’re near the end of it.. Her unkind- 
ness weaned him from ‘ the breasts of her consolations’ 
as it had before; he learnt again to see her in her 
common colours. But there was now this difference, 
that though quite without illusions, and scarcely 
possessing what might be called affection for her, 
he constantly desired to be with her. When with 
her the sense of her smaliness and falseness obtruded 
through what was left of her charm, and parting never 
brought the old keen regret. Yet as soon ashe left 
her his vitality seemed to diminish and he never really 
felt himself till he was with her again. There he re- 
gained his old high spirits, his energy, his .alert in- 
telligence, which in these last years had suffered from 
the ceaseless strain on his devotion.” wh 

‘‘Isn’t it a case of ‘The Sacred Fount” again?” 
asked the Editor. 

‘*No, I think not,” the other replied. ‘*In that case 
the recipient drew from a fount which affection put at 
his disposal. There’s no enactment of that kind here. 
The woman has nothing to offer, the man nothing to 
expect. He seems merely in her atmosphere to regain 
the constituents which in moments of intense pleasure 
or pain with her have become detached from him. He 
pieces himself together, as it were, and obtains a sense 
of completeness and restoration which he cannot achieve 
elsewhere. When he leaves her he leaves that behind 
him. He's often rather glad to get away, but he’s 
always conscious at once of a loss, a feeling that virtue 
has gone out of him.” ; ; 

‘“Does he hold your theory?” asked the Man of 
Science. 

** Oh, not in the least. He’s conscious of nothing 
but what he calls the ridiculous attraction.” . 

‘* And the lady, of course, can offer no corroboration?” 

‘* Curiously enough, the last time he was with her 
she mentioned a vague depression which always haunts 
her on Sunday evenings. She does not observe the 
Sabbath in any prescribed fashion, so one lacks the 
obvious way of accounting for it. Neither she nor he 
even gave a thought, when seeking for a cause, to the 
agony he had suffered for her sake on a Sunday even- 
ing ten years earlier, and even | am rather shy of sug- 

esting that she may still be haunted by those pathetic 
Renestete of himself. Such an idea certainly wouldn't 
occur to her, because she’s a person so removed from 
the risk of remorse as to be unable even to conceive a 
reason for it. Still, there, for what they are worth, are 
her Sunday evenings, and there, also for what it’s 
worth, is the man’s intense craving to be with a woman 
he almost dislikes, and his retura, when with her, to 
his previous ‘efficiency’ as these days would call it. 
I’m no more in love with my elucidation than he is 
with the lady. If there’s any that better fits the 
case I should be as glad, as probably would he, to 
transfer my allegiance.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOOD FRIDAY SPORTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Southwold, Easter Sunday, 1908. 
Six,—1 must congratulate you on the soundness and 
restrained strength of your article on Good Friday 
Sports. | belong to a golf club here, the links of which 
were crowded on Friday. On Sundays play is forbidden 
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on the eight holes on the common, and strongly dis- 
couraged on the club’s ten holes on private land. Mine 
is not an old-age conversion, for in 1886 and 1887 some 
énthusiastic Volunteers whom I coaxed to Colchester 
begged for a scheme for Good Friday. ‘‘ No!” ‘‘ Then 
may we:hire some soldiers to drill with us?” ‘No; I'd 
sooner you worked on Sunday.” I should give the 
Same answers now. I am yours truly, 
Evetyn Woop. 


' THE CENTURION SPEAKS. 


“ BELTS.” 
That drew them like a hornet’s nest—we met them good an’ large, 
The English at the double an’ the Irish at the charge. 
** Barrack-room Ballads.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
South Norwood, 18 April, 1908. 
Sm,—My barrack-room training has at least taught 
Os to deal gently with a twentieth-century Don 
ixote. 
I yield to no man, least of all to Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, in my admiration for General Gordon. I am 
proud to have earned my right to the name of his 
* Brother Soldier”. 
Lord Cromer’s sad side-slip in the miry by-way of 
anecdotage will for ever be a cause of sincere regret. 
This however has nothing to do with Lord Cromer’s 
— service to his country and the erstwhile 
syptian serfs. 
do not speak for Mr. Sykes; to judge by his letter 
he is thore than able to do that for himself, but I do 
say that Mr. Cunninghame Graham, with true civilian 
_—) misses the point and mixes the issue. 

e English have the straightest tongue on earth. 
With us, in spite of the alluring charms and present 
sway of the “‘ Keltic Fringes” and the English Rats, 
there is none of the ‘‘ gehabt haben geworden gewesen 
sein”; and it seems a pity that Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, who can turn the tale of an Arab funeral into 
a perfect poem, should abuse his great talent to tilt for 
the sons of Ham against men such as General Gordon 
and Lord Cromer. Husert V. DuNcOMBE. 


AN ARAB FUNERAL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revisw. 
Deerswell, Paignton, 12 April, 1908. 

Sir,—Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in his article at 
least, has missed what is perhaps the quaintest feature 
im the procession of an Arab funeral. I allude to the 
resence of the Blind men at its head—a custom which, 
or want of a better interpretation, is thus explained in 

the lines which | take the liberty of citing : 


“ Blind leaders of the Blind—their hasty feet, 
Their voices tuning each its tuneless chant— 
I see them hurrying along the street 
With, in the midst, ‘ The Thing-that-knows-no- 
want’ 
Save to be gone to earth where all shall meet : 
Their women follow It ; but silent® they 
As mourning inly, with an inward throe 
Whose —- takes no solace of display ; 
They speed It hence among them as they go, 
The Blind in front, to point Blind Death his way.” 
Yours truly, 
Morris Bent. 


RIVER.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Paimerston House, 34 Old Broad Street, E.C., 
15 April, 1908. 
Sir,—In your interesting article last Saturday on the 
Port of London, the writer fell into an error when he 
stated that goods for consumption in London necessarily 
go through the Port of London, and that port dues on 
such goods cannot seriously affect the trade. It is 
quite true that such goods will still come to London, 
but how they come depends entirely on the facilities 
offered. come vid South- 
ampton even some through Bristol (though doubt- 
less these are exceptional). There is, however, very 


* Wahhdbees, doubtless, 


strong competition on the part of the London and 
South Western Railway for traffic to London vid 
Southampton, and a very small additional ch is 
sufficient to turn the scale and divert a large volume 
of goods. by that as well as by other outpert routes. 
rom goods, but this agrees altogether on the w 
the docks are handled. If they oat a to be blocked 
up with ‘‘overside” goods which are to pass in and 
out under the free-water clause, the condition of things 
must remain as bad as before ; but if the Port Authority 
strikes out a new line, and provides, directly or in- 
directly, for these goods being dropped outside at 
deep-water wharves, which the steamer can go to and 
leave at any state of tide, thus only receiving in dock 
those goods which do yield some revenue, then the 
whole condition of things may be changed ; the docks 
would accommodate twice as many ships ; there would 
be a larger tonnage of goods on which charges are 
paid, and this too without any further capital outlay 
except of a comparatively small nature for internal 
dock improvements. Doubtless you have seen the last 
report of the Consul-General at Antwerp {issued last 
week, No. 3968) in which he deals exhaustively with 
the river facilities at that port. Though wharves in 
the Thames would have to be of a different nature to 
suit the barge trade (which is unique to London), yet 
the conditions under which shipping would use them 
would be practically the same. You are probably 
aware that the average number of ships in Tilbury 
Dock is less than one-third the accommodation pro- 
vided. At some of the docks it is rather better, but 
the average is little over 40 per cent., and all this 
entirely owing to the barges blocking them up. Kee 
the ‘‘overside” goods outside and. the barges will 
remain outside. 

If you would like any further information, we shall 
be pleased to see one of your representatives, or to 
meet the gentleman who wrote the article, for the 
subject is one in which great interest is felt at the 
present time, and we have made the river trade a 
peculiar study. Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT Bircu. 

[Mr. Birch is of course right in saying that other 
British ports compete to some extent with London in 
dealing with imported goods for London consumption. 
But in a large proportion of the trade the balance of 
convenience is greatly in favour of shipment direct, and 
we doubt whether the proposals of the Port of London 
Bill will seriously affect through trade. The rivalry 
with which London is most seriously concerned is not 
that of other British ports, but the competition of con- 
tinental North Sea ports supported by state or municipal 
assistance. Mr. Birch emphasises what we pointed 
out last week, that to meet this competition London 
needs a great development of the riverside wharf 
system. Much of the shipping and most of the barges 
which enter the docks at great expense and inconveni- 
ence had far better have stayed outside. In London, 
as in Antwerp, ‘‘ overside” goods at least could be far 
more quickly and conveniently dealt with at the river- 
side.—Eb. S.R. 


TERRITORIAL FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAYy 


27 West Park Gardens, Kew. 
Sir,—Much surprise was felt when Mr. Haldane 
announced that the Army Council approved, or at least 
countenanced, the formation of a Territorial Field 
Artillery, and the fact gave rise to severe comments on 
the instability of the opinions of the Council. Unfortu- 
nately the resolutions of the Council fail to carry the 
weight they ought to possess, owing to the mistrust 
created by what is generally understood to be one of 
the fundamental laws of its constitution, namely, that 
any member who differs from the rest must resign. If 
it is observed, this law must more or less stifle discus- 
sion, and, what is worse, it puts the private interests of 
the members in direct antagonism with the interests of 
the State. 
As none of the members appears to have had any actual 
rience of the evils entailed by an ill-trained field 
illery, the conclusion of the Council about Territorial 
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Field Artillery must. have been drawn from certain 
premisses which are unknown and are likely to-remain 
so. -But- we luckily have the opinions on this very 
matter of a number of distinguished officers who reached 
their conclusion, not by abstract argument, but from 
actual experience in the field against a brave enemy— 
the leaders of the. Duke of Wellington's artillery. At 
the beginning .of the Peninsular War the organisation 
of the field -batteries was very bad, with the result 
(recorded by General Sir Alex. Dickson) that the whole 
of the first set of horses supplied to them were destroyed 
and the field batteries were, one and all, ‘‘ nearly hors 
de combat after the first six months” of the war. This. 
dismal state of things was caused solely by the want of 
long and careful training in the duties of field artillery, 
for the men were soldiers and qualified gunners. Time, 
it may be remarked, by increasing the complications of 
the field artillery service, has added considerable weight 
to the opinions of the Peninsular officers. 

The resolution to. build a Territorial Field Artillery 
with the débris of thirty-three regular batteries is from 
every point of view deplorable. A good gunner is really 
a skilled artisan. His duties are numerous, diversified, 
and by no means simple, and it requires. time and 
patience to form him. Time and patience are also 
required. to instruct drivers in the care of harness, 
grooming, and riding, and driving they must be taught 
in groups of three (for teams of six horses). These 
men, when instructed, must be led by officers skilled in 
the minor tactics of their arm—the selection and occu- 
pation of positions, the regulation of fire, &c. Tohope 
that suchofficers and men will be formed in the Territorial 
Force by attendance at forty-five disconnected drills is 
mere midsummer madness. We are far better without 
them. ‘It is infinitely better to have no artillery 
at all,” said Lord Roberts, ‘“‘if we are not to have 
the -best.” Aon ill-trained field artillery, said the old 
artillerymen of Vittoria and Waterloo with one voice, 
an ill-trained field artillery is worse than useless : it is 
an actual clog and impediment to an army. 


Yours 
H. . L. Hime. 


GREATNESS AND ENVIRONMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAY Review. 


74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N. 
20 April, 1908. 

Sin,—Mr. Caulfield had a good case, and as if it 
could not furnish material enough to support itself, 
he must needs go out of his way to support it by an 
analogy, which, fike nearly all analogies outside the 
realm of pure reasoning, is false. 

That weakens his argument, but not his case. 

As the only point at issue is the nature of the in- 
fluence, if any, exercised by contemporary thought and 
feeling on the manifestations of human genius, it be- 
comes necessary to restrict the meaning of the word 
milieu to the moral and intellectual atmosphere of the 
time in which the works are produced, the influence 
of race and geographical environment being too well 
known and established to be disputed. 

The proposition that a creative artist derives no 
stimelus or inspiration from his surroundings, or, if 
affected by them at all, is affected detrimentally to 
the quality or greatness of his work, is contradicted 
by the evidence of experience. 

Blake’s dictum, which Pater did not disdain to quote, 
will mot serve. It may be full of meaning to the 
initiated, and will doubtless yield to analysis whatever 
is put into it by hypothesis ; but taken as a plain state- 
meant of fact, which it purports to be, it has to the ordi- 
nary mind all the faults of a too summary epigrammatic 
uttesance, out of which all truth or meaning has been 
squeezed. | 

To say that the ages are all equal gives rise to the 
guestion, Equal in what? Everything ? Obviously not. 
To say of genius that it is ‘‘above its age” is only 
true when genius appears in an age incapable of 
appreciating it. 

At other times, when the conditions are more favour- 
able, when, as Pater puts it, the thoughts of men draw 
nearer tegether than is their wont, it can safely be 


affirmed that genius is of its age, and draws nourish: . 
ment and sustenanee from it. , 

Everyone is familiar with instances in which a man’s 
powers are stimulated and increased by the appreciation, 
encouragement, approval, and, as it were, the spon- 
taneous co-operation of his fellows ; and this is as.true 
of artists and heroes as it is of footballers and 
cricketers. 

‘*Le héros a besoin de l’approbation de f’homme 
ordinaire”’ ; so has the artist, the statesman, the actor; 
so have all who stand in need of a public, without whom 
their work would not or could not exist. 

There have been periods in the world’s history when 
the sympathetic concourse of ideas, the consentient 
judgment and taste of the people, have so combined 
with the highest culture of the age as to produce a 
common mood of aspiration, stimulating genius to its 
loftiest efforts, predestined to eager reception, to 
enthusiastic and intelligent appreciation. 

Such a period was the age of Pericles. 

Such a period was the fifteenth century in Italy. 

And, save in the world of art, such a period, toutes 
proportions gardées, was the first half of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

It is indisputable that a mean or an unimaginative 
age has a bad effect on a sincere artist, who cannot live 
in solitary retirement on the heights and produce work 
to fall dead on the mountain-tops. For better or for 
worse, he must live among his fellow-men, and if they 
are not in sympathy with his ideals or his dreams, with 
his message, if he has one to deliver, he can hardly 
escape the deadening influence of his surroundings. 
Mr. Symons seems to admit this possibility, and the 
admission carries with it, by a logical necessity, the 
admission of its converse. 

Who does not like to think, had Watts lived in the 
hey-day of Venetian art, that he would have been an 
emulous rival of Veronese ? 

Who can believe, if a Sophocles lived now, that he 
would write an ‘‘ Edipus Tyrannus”, predoomed to 
ostracism from the stage of the most enlightened 
nation, save one, in the world ? 

Conversely, in what sense can it be said that Phidias 
and Sophocles, Leonardo and Michael Angelo, and the 
cathedral builders of France, were above their age or 
adversely affected by it? _ 

Was it a perverse attachment to mediocrity, or was 
it a quickened imagination in harmony with the dawn 
of a new era, that led Cimabue’s fellow-citizens to 
follow his Madonna in solemn procession through the 
streets of Florence on its way to the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, where it stil} hangs? What prophetic 
instinct guided them, as early as the end of the 
thirteenth century, to select for such an honour a 
picture which, from its place and significance in the 
history of the evolution of art, was destined to become 
one of the most precious and interesting paintings in 
the world ? 

It is of course open to anyone to say that the influ- 
ence of environment is nil. Such a statement would 
require no answer. 

But, admitting that surroundings do exercise an 
influence on creative artists, however sincere, if it be 
alleged that such influence can only be bad, it will then 
be necessary to explain how it came about that the 
world’s perfect and greatest masterpieces of art were 

roduced precisely at those times when contemporary 
influence was so strong that it swelled into a national! 
movement. 

‘From Marathon to Syracuse are seventy years and 
seven ; for so long endured that city’s prime, which was 
the world’s”, and.out of those years came ‘‘ CEdipus 
Tyrannus” and the Parthenon; the Renaissance gave 
birth to the frescoes of the Sistine chapel, to.the sculp- 
tures of the New Sacristy of S. Lorenzo, to the Gio- 
conda ; and medizval France produced, with the dis- 
covery of the croisée d’ogives, those cathedral builders 
who were so little above their time that their names 
have been swatlowed up in it, and who enshrined the 
religious spirit of the romeerpte in the noblest temples 
that have ever been reared dedicated to the service 
of the Most High. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S ESSAYS IN DRAMA. 


“The Duke of Gandia." By Algernon Charles Swin- 
. burne. London: Chatto and Windus. 1908. 5s. 


F the three series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” may be 
reckoned as one volume, the whole work of 
Mr., Swinburne as a poet could be divided into two 
exactly equal parts, for there are as many plays as 
poems, eleven volumes of each. The first, and so far 
the last, are plays; but at what a distance apart, in 
years and in method! ‘‘ Rosamund” is a lyric in 
dialogue ; ‘‘ The Queen-Mother” had the beginnings 
of a sense of tragedy as the later Elizabethans conceived 
of it. From that time to this there have been many 
experiments, first in ‘‘ reproducing for English readers 
the likeness of a Greek tragedy”, in ‘‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon”; then in the magnificent attempt to make 
an epic of a drama, in ‘“‘ Bothwell” ; with the strangest 
of all, the writing of a play, ‘“‘ Locrine ”, in sonnets and 
more elaborate forms of stanza. Now at last, in ‘‘ The 
Duke of Gandia”, we have a play in one act and four 
scenes, which, in its own way, comes nearer to drama 
than any of the plays which preceded it. 

** Charles Lamb, as I need not remind you, wrote for 
antiquity,” Mr. Swinburne noted in the dedicatory 
epistle to his collected poems; ‘‘nor need you be 
assured that when I write plays it is with a view to 
their being acted at the Globe, the Red Bull, or the 
Black Friars.” It is at one of these theatres, and no 
other, that we can imagine the acting of ‘‘ The Duke of 
Gandia”; or, if on any other, then on an earlier stage 
still, the miracle and morality stage. The speeches 
could be chanted one to another, without scenery, but 
with all the simplicity of a story told in the old homely 
way, voice to voice in an action related, not represented, 
on the stage. In ‘‘The Duke of Gandia” only one 
minute of action is shown to us visibly: it is shown to 
us in a scene which can literally be read in print in a 
single minute. A description of it comes afterwards, 
which is much longer than this whole scene, and every 
scene which goes before or comes after it is a prepara- 
tion for it or a judgment upon it. The curve is that of 
Greek drama, in which the climax is the centre, not the 
conclusion. It is like the curve which music makes 
almost visibly before the eyes, as it rises out of a depth, 
scales a vast height, and then sinks back wave-like. 
Can there not be, within such narrow limits, an effect, 
as of solemn music? That is how Mr. Swinburne’s 
play presents itself to us, and only considered from this 
point of view can it be justified as any conceivable form 
of drama. 

For, with all the vividness of the speech, more con- 
centrated than in any other of Mr. Swinburne’s plays, 
there is only this choral semblance ; scarcely anywhere 
a give and take of speech that is to change another’s 
mood or influence his action. Alexander is the same 
when he says sweet things to Vanozza Catanei, his 
concubine, as when he weeps over his dead son and 
argues with the one living. Czsar is the same figure 
of evil design and unflinching purpose when he mocks 
his brother with poisoned words of warning and when 
he states the necessity of his brother’s murder. 
Francesco crosses the stage twice, displaying his pass- 
ing brightness not less when he steps out of ‘the 
lordlier harlot’s house” on the Tiber-bank into the 
assassins’ arms, with a song on his lips : “Test 

** Love and night are life and light ; 
Sleep and wine and song 
Speed and slay the halting day 
Ere it live too long.” 


Vanozza is beauty passed, a rose still fragrant to 
the senses; Lucrezia is that golden, half-innocent 
creature whom we recapture in the bright lock of her 
hair in the Italian museum. They gaze at each other 
with wonderment; not even the wise Cesar knows 
what his spiritual father has towards him in his heart. 
They would have no secrets from one another, but 
they have no words to reveal secrets. And so they 
talk, in their beautiful, helpless speech, relating things 
to one another, things that have no meaning now that 


they are past or over; but holding our attention as 
Herod and the daughter of Herodias would have held 
men’s eyes and ears when they stood speaking on the 
morality-stage in the midst of the people. 

Is there still, except mentally, a place for this old, in 
its own way, sufficing form of representation? Why 
should not our theatre of the mind actualise itself? 
The masque is still given, and nothing more beautiful 
is to be seen, especially in the open air, than the dances, 
pantomime, speech, and singing of a few fantastical 
people who talk in rhyme. Here is a scene for the 
close atmosphere of a room or hall, in which the actors 
might pass obscurely under a dim light, suggesting ‘and 
commenting upon the actions on which they meditate. 
Here is one manner of speech, sharp, laconic : 


** Cesar. Not for hate or love. 
Death was the lot God bade him draw, if God 
Be more than what we make him. 

Alexander. Bread and wine 
Could hardly turn so bitter. Canst thou sleep ? 
Caesar. Dost thou not? Flesh must sleep to live. 

Am I 
No son of thine ? 
Alexander. I would I saw thine end, 
And mine: and yet I would not. 
Ceasar. Sire, good-night.” 


Exeunt into the darkness, the voices ceasing. But 
there has been another manner of speech, when Cesar 
praises Lucrezia to his mother, in the old eloquent 
way : 

‘* And her whose face makes pale the sun of heaven, 
Whose eyes outlaugh the splendour of the sea, 
Whose hair has all moon’s wonders in its weft, 
Whose mouth is God’s and Italy’s one rose, 
Lucrezia.” 


That is the lyric chorus, eloquent and ironical. And 
here is the last manner, the narrative, in the mouth of 
the messenger : 

‘*Two men came down 
And peered along the water-side : and two 
Came after—men whose eyes raked all the night, 
Searching the shore—I lay beneath my boat— 
Beside it on the darkling side—and saw. 
There came a horseman—Sire, his horse was white— 
The moonshine made his mane like dull white fire— 
And on his crupper heavily hung a corpse, 
Arms held from swaying on this side, legs on that, 
I know not which on either—but the men 
Held fast that held: and hard on Tiber side 
They swung the crupper towards the water—sharp 
And swift as man may steer a horse—and caught 
And slung their dead into the stream : and he 
Drifted, and caught the moon across his face 
That shone like life against it : and the chief 
Till then sat silent as the moon set watch, 
And then bade hurl stones on the drifting dead 
And sink him out of sight ; and seeing this done, 
Rode thence, and they strode after.” 


In this brief episode in the lives of the Borgias there 
is concentrated a complete knowledge of all that 
history can tell us about them. Speaking of the Mary 
Stuart trilogy, ‘‘ Chastelard”, ‘' Bothwell”, and 
** Mary Stuart”, Mr. Swinburne said, in the dedication 
from which we have quoted: ‘‘ And, though this has 
nothing or less than nothing to do with any question 
of poetic merit or demerit, of dramatic success or un- 
success, I will add that I took as much care and pains 
as though I had been writing or compiling a history of 
the period to do loyal justice to all the historic figures 
which came within the scope of my dramatic or poetic 
design.” Precisely the same might be said of ‘‘ The 
Duke of Gandia”, as anyone who consulted no more 
than Yriarte could not fail to realise. This close 
attention to history is after all part of the artist’s con- 
science, and is one of the reasons why the whole life of 
a great historical figure can hardly be used as the 
material of a dramatically constructed play. No story 
in history is quite perfect for the purpose of drama, 
and nothing seems so dishonourable against the 
memory of people who really lived in the world, and 
whose lives we know of, than to invent or even trans- 
form an event which happened to come, in nature’s 
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accidental way, quite out of the line of logic. The 
magnificent story of Nero, for instance, would be 
rejected by any conscientious playwright, who would 
refuse to make of Otho and Poppza the direct ministers 
of Nero’s death. Yet without that compromise with 
actual fact, the destiny of the tragic stage would go 
wrong, leaving Nero to die by the mere accident of an 
unexpected revolt. And that even the Borgia story, 
crammed as it is with dramatic material, is not certain 
to make a satisfying play was proved not long since by 
the experiment of an anonymous play, published in 
paper covers, in which there were many scenes taken 
vividly out of history, and some probable characterisa- 
tion, and some poetry, but no tragedy developing to a 
great or coherent end. There had been a general hope 
that Mr. Swinburne’s long-delayed Borgia play would 
have dealt with more than a single episode. ‘‘ The 
Duke of Gandia”, which is perfect of its kind, proves 
once more the surety of an artistic instinct which can 
not only choose, but reject. 


THE THUNDERER. 


«* John Thadeus Delane, Editor of the ‘Times’, his Life 
and Correspondence.” By Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
2vols. London: Murray. 1908. 32s. net. 


OHN DELANE was editor of the ‘‘ Times” for 
thirty-six years, during a period (1841 to 1877) 
when the ‘‘ Times” was, in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘‘ the greatest thing on earth, except perhaps 
the Mississippi”. As so often happens in life, Delane 
owed his appointment to chance or, to be accurate, to 
three accidents. His father, a barrister, went to live at 
Bracknell, near Bearwood, the big house which John 
Walter II. was building on his new estate. The 
Delanes, father and son, helped the great man in can- 
vassing the county, the boy being particularly useful 
in. galloping about collecting voters in days when 
electioneering in Berkshire was more difficult than it 
is now. In 1840 both the editor of the ‘‘ Times”, 
Barnes, and the assistant editor, Bacon, died; and at 
the astonishing age of twenty-three John Delane was 
appointed editor. The biography of such a man is 
bound to be of absorbing interest ; and Mr. Dasent’s 
only difficulty has been that of selection. 

Did Delane make the ‘‘ Times ” ? or did the ‘‘ Times” 
make Delane? We are told that Delane in twelve 
years quadrupled the circulation, which rose in 1852 to 
40,000 a day, during the Crimean war to 50,000 a day, 
and on two special occasions achieved records of 
80,000 and 120,000. These figures do not seem very 
startling nowadays, though we must remember that in 
1840 the price of the ‘‘ Times” was fivepence, that 
it was reduced to fourpence-halfpenny, and then to 
fourpence, but not until after the abolition of the 
paper duty in 1861 did it appear at threepence. More- 
over everything is relative, and only by comparing 
the circulation of the ‘‘ Times” with that of its contem- 

oraries can we appreciate the commanding position of 
its editor at that date. From a return made to Delane 
in 1852 it appears that the circulation of the ‘‘ Morning 
Advertiser” was 7,000; that of the ‘‘ Daily News” 
3v500 ; that of the “ Morning Herald” 3,200; while the 
“Morning Post” and the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ” were 
both under 3,000.. The ‘‘ Times”, like ‘‘ Eclipse”’, was 
‘first and the rest nowhere”. But if the ‘‘ Times” 
started with great advantages over its rivals in the 
matter of capital and organisation, which were pro- 
vided by John Walter I. and II., the brains of Delane 
and his staff placed it on its pinnacle. The ‘‘ Times” 
enjoyed a monopoly of influence and information 
because it deserved to do so. If the relation of the 
‘« Times ” to its rivals has been reversed since 1850, it 
is not only because the price is still threepence, but 
because ‘‘ the brains are out”. Delane realised, with 
the clearness and simplicity of a great mind, that the 
first business of a newspaper is to provide news, and 
its second to be well written. He and his two brothers- 
in-law, George Dasent and Mowbray Morris, assistant 
editor and manager respectively, made up the famous 
triumvirate of Printing House Square who earned for 
the ‘‘ Times” its nickname of the ‘‘ Thunderer”’, and 
who wielded without abuse a greater power than any 


statesman of the day. Delane’s first great stroke was 
his extraction from Lord Aberdeen (who with all his old- 
fashioned pride seems to have been a very leaky cask) of 
Peel’s intention to repeal the Corn Laws. By annauncing 
this very important secret to the public before it was 
known to the Cabinet, Delane acquired ‘‘ the reputation, 
which he never afterwards lost, of being the best- 
informed man in England”. Though he hated 
“‘ confidential” papers because he could not use them, 
Delane kept his ears open, and never missed a 
point. Tom Hood, the army contractor, hunted with 
the same pack as Delane ; and proudly cantering down 
the drives of Windsor Forest with ‘‘ The Thunderer”’, 
garrulous, unsuspecting, Tom blurted out that arms 
had been sent to the Sicilian insurgents with the 
connivance of Palmerston, but without the know- 
ledge of the Cabinet. When the ‘‘ Times”’ disclosed 
the fact, Palmerston had to apologise to Ferdinand II. 
and was sternly rebuked on all sides for his breach of 
international law. On another occasion Delane was 
lounging at the Athenzum when Sir Richard Quain 
remarked, in the course of a gossippy conversation, 
that Lord Northbrook had just consulted him as to 
whether a warm climate would agree with his daughter. 
The next day there appeared in the ‘‘ Times” the 
announcement that Lord Northbrook had been ap- 
pointed Viceroy of India, to the utter astonishment of 
Lord Northbrook and Gladstone, who were the only 
persons who had even discussed the matter. Only once 
did Delane’s intelligence fail to take a hint, and that 
was just before his end, when his health had already 
begun to break up. In 1876 Disraeli said to him: ‘‘ My 
session will be over on Friday, 11 August. I shall go 
to Osborne on the 12th, and I shall not return to the 
House of Commons.” Delane of course thought the 
Premier meant that he would not come back to London 
for the prorogation; but it was Disraeli’s method of 
announcing his peerage. The Crimean War, however, 
was the event which called forth all Delane’s powers 
of organisation and criticism. He instituted the war 
correspondent ; and despatched Billy Russell, Chenery, 
Stowe, Laurence Oliphant, and Nasmyth to represent 
the ‘‘ Times” in different parts of the East, while with 
characteristic energy he visited the Crimea himself, in 
company with Kinglake, who afterwards became one 
of his correspondents. No wonder the public eagerly 
bought copies of the ‘‘ Times ”, even at fourpence, for 
it gave them news of the war which nobody else could. 
In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 Delane must have 
felt rather sadly that his monopoly was gone, for the 
‘* Daily News” and the “‘ Standard” had just as good 
intelligence as the ‘‘ Times”, if not better. But in 1854 
the ‘‘ Times” was at the zenith of its career, and its 
exposure of the incompetent conduct of the war brought 
about the downfall of Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition 
Government, and enthroned Palmerston in office for 
the rest of his life. 

The best of materials may be spoiled by feeble or 
clumsy handling, as Delane was far too clever not to 
know. He therefore made it his business to hunt up 
and enlist in his service the very best writers whom 
money could tempt into a profession that ends in 
nothing. The names of the men who helped Delane to 
make the ‘‘Times” ‘“‘the greatest thing on earth’ 
were George Dasent, a ready writer as well as a ripe 
scholar ; Henry Reeve, Charles Greville, Dr. Wood- 
ham, Gallenga, Robert Lowe, Leonard Courtney, 
George Brodrick, Dean Wace, Tom Mozley, and G. S. 
Venables—Billy Russell and Laurence Oliphant having 
been mentioned above. The man who wrote most is 
quite unknown to the world. Woodham, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, was a resident don, and 
sent his articles up by post, refusing to put pen to 

aper after three in the afternoon. He wrote two 
Leeared leading articles in a year, and his letters show 
him to have been a charming and vivacious narrator. 
Lowe wrote from 1851 to 1868, though he was con- 
stantly in office, but he withdrew from the staff before 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lowe’s mor- 
dant and classically simple English must have made 
the leaders delightful yess Lord Courtney gave 
the editor some trouble, both from his obstinate cranki- 


ness and from his uncouth composition, ‘‘ which required 
as much translation as Gallenga’s ”. 
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Te go into society Delane conceived to be a part of his 
duly. which cannot have been uncongenial from the 
zest. with which he discharged it. When he was not 
entertaining celebrities. at his old-fashioned house in 
Serjeants’ Inn, Delane dined out in London literally 
every night of his life, and his holidays were a sort of 
royal tour from one gorgeous country house to another, 
Stratfieldsaye, Dunrobin, and Trentham being his 
permanent quarters at certain times of the year. 
Whether the editor of a great organ of public opinion 
should live on terms of social intimacy with those 
whom it is his business to praise and blame is an 
arguable point. We think that Delane in determining 
to see and judge for himself the persons whose politics 
he aspired to direct, and whose morals he occasionally 
presumed to censure, was in the right, for in his day 
certainly Lord Beaconsfield’s saying was true, that to 
a man who is not in London society politics are a game 
of blind-man’s buff. Even in these democratic times 
the Court and society exercise a far greater influence 
over the House of Commons than might be supposed. 
But Delane’s fashionable habits exposed him, naturally, 
to much jealousy amongst his brother editors, to a 
great many sneers at his snobbishness, and to several 
open charges in the press, on the platform, and even in 
the House of Commons, of being corrupted. These ac- 
cusations Delane treated with contempt ; but it is obvious 
that the rdle of the editor in society demands a serenity 
of mind and a strength of character quite extraordinary. 
Delane never allowed his personal relations with a states- 
man to affect the attitude of the ‘‘ Times ” towards his 
policy. Although Lord Aberdeen’s confidence made 
Delane’s fortune, nothing could have been more un- 
sparing than the denunciations in the ‘‘ Times” of the 
mismanagement of the Crimean War by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. Lord Palmerston’s high-handed and 
bullying conduct at the Foreign Office between 1846 
and 1852 was almost savagely rebuked in Printing 
House Square; yet Delane visited Palmerston at 
Broadlands and steadily supported his Administration 
after 1854. Lord Derby was never on personal terms 
with Delane, but a bitter passage of arms between the 
two in 1854 over the publication of the ultimatum to 
Russia did not prevent the ‘‘ Times” from supporting 
Lord Derby’s short-lived and ill-starred Administra- 
tions. With ‘‘ Jupiter Tonans” Disraeli took care to be 
very friendly, and Delane seems to have had a sincere 
admiration of the Conservative leader’s parliamentary 
genius. His claims to literature, however, were denied 
at first, and no number of notes beginning ‘‘ My dear 
Delane ”, or even ‘‘ Dear D.”, saved ‘‘ Coningsby” from 
a contemptuous notice, and Bentinck’s Life from being 
dismisséd as ‘‘a pamphlet run to seed”. This was 
either a fair punishment of Disraeli’s egregious attempt 
to choose his own reviewer, or it was one of the worst 
literary judgments on record, as the book is un- 
questionably the greatest political biography in the 
language. In 1870, when “‘ Lothair” appeared, Delane 
wrote to Dasent asking whether he would iike to 
review it, and adding, ‘‘ I should not like to be hard on 
the old fellow, but I can’t help thinking that it must 
be some old material he has had on hand, and which he 
has now worked up”. The truth is Delane knew 
nothing about literature, and, luckily for the reputation 
of the ‘‘ Times”, Dasent took a different view of the 
most exquisite satire ever written on the Church of 
Rome. But this steady distinction between public and 

private life demands great dignity and reserve for its 
practice, and cannot be carried through by a small or 
commonplace personality. Mr. Dasent tells us that 
such was the awe inspired by his uncle that the ‘‘ Times” 
was never mentioned in the houses which he frequented. 
The bourgeois Bright at a dinner-party, at which he 
met Delane for the first time, was rash enough to 
tackle the editor about some inconsistency in the news- 
paper’s treatment of himself. ‘‘ Mr. Bright, you are 
evidently under some misapprehension as to the precise 
nature of my responsibility. I am responsible for the 
‘Times’ of to-day, but I have nothing to do with the 
‘Times’ of yesterday, or the ‘ Times’ of to-morrow.” 
We do not fancy that Bright, or anyone else, ever 
again took a. liberty with Delane. No one. indeed. 
was better at putting the pusher in his place, as 


Rothschilds from the beginning, but he drew the dine 
at them, and objected to the invasion of society by,the 
Stock Exchange. ‘‘ On one occasion a rather aggressive 
City man of Hebrew extraction announced his intention, 
in Delane’s hearing, of building a large house at .Ascot 
on a site adjoining the kennels of the Queen’s hounds, 
‘I should very much like’, said the unsuspecting. par- 
venu, ‘to connect it in some way with the Royal Huat. 
Could you, Mr. Delane, who know the locality . so 
well, suggest a suitable name for me?’ ‘ Have,you 
thought of Houndsditch?’ was the quick answer ;, and 
somehow the threatened addition to the ranks of De- 
lane’s immediate neighbours was averted.” . Now and 
then, we are pleased to note, the genial man of the 
world influenced the editor, as when he wrote to 
Dasent : ‘‘ Please publish in large print a little letter 
Rosebery has written upon the House of Lords, signed 
‘Semper ego auditor tantum?’ It is a remonstrance 
against the exclusion of peers under fifty from any share 
in the debates. I won £20 from him, which makes me 
anxious to oblige him.” Clever Lord Rosebery ! 
Looking at Delane’s character and career from every 
point of view, we ascribe his ascendency in politics 
and society to the fact that he was an honourable 
English gentleman, endowed with a double dose of 
mother-wit, and, placed by accident in a commanding 
position, with the strength to be just, to tell the truth, 
and, above all, to be master of his own house. The 
smaller men whom he chastised forgave him, not, 
we may be sure, from magnanimity, still less from 
Christian virtue, but because it was expedient for 
them to do so. The bigger men, if they would not 
always admit the justice of the attack, felt that it 
was not made in malice, or frivolously, or with the 
narrow bitterness of a partisan ; and criticism leaves. 
no ill-feeling in rational minds when it is seen to be 
impersonal and based on public grounds. It is surely 
a rare combination of moral qualities that makes a 
man loved and hated, feared and trusted, and that 
made John Delane ‘‘the greatest editor the world has. 
ever seen, or is ever likely to see”’. 


CLIO AND HER GRANDAM. 


‘* Folklore as an Historical Science.” By Charles. 
Laurence Gomme. London: Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


UTILITARIAN duchess complained the other 
. of children in elementary schools wasting their 
time over fairy tales, and it might have been thought 
that Mr. Gomme’s official duties in connexion with the 
London County Council, that embodiment of the 
march of mind, would have proved incompatible with 
the task of guiding us among the dim and mysterious 
byways of folklore. Education, or rather book-know-. 
ledge, is fast strangling the imaginative faculty of the 
race. The countryman does not tell tales of wonder 
in the ingle-nook by the fireside but reads his halfpenny 
paper ; the gray barbarian himself is becoming sophisti-. 
cated. Dr. Rivers says, for example, of the Todas 
that they are rapidly forgetting their folktales and the 
legends of their gods. Mr. Gomme avers that there 
are still people among ourselves capable of thinking 
and believing in the primitive ways, and talks about 
the ‘‘ indissoluble links which the uncultured peasant of 
to-day has with the pre-cultured past of his race”. We 
confess to considerable scepticism as to the existence 
of any ‘‘uncultured’”’ English peasant under fifty years 
of age. ‘Noble fellow”, said Ruskin, as he grasped 
by the hand a Cumbrian dalesman who was presented to 
him as being unable to read or write, ‘‘I am proud to 
make your acquaintance.” But the real nature-taught 
and tradition-taught autochthon is almost extinct. If 
the folklorists are to add to their material they must 
be quick about it. at 
Mr. Gomme, however, does not aim so much at add- 
ing to our stock as at demonstrating the scientific value 
of folklore as the grandparent of the Muse of history. 
This is an important aim. As he truly remarks, we are 
apt to treat of Greek and Roman and Briton, of Cretan,. 
Scandinavian and Russ, as bounded by the few thousands 


the following story shows, Delane befriended the 


of years which have fixed them in their territorial 
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designations, and toi which lies behind 
the historic period. The bits o fossil history which lie 
about embedded in our life and talk are left to the local 
antiquary, and the folk-story is regarded as an old 
wite’s tale, invented to wile away winter’s nights or 
‘kindly provided by our forebears in order to be made 
up by Mr. Andrew Lang into one of his delightful 
red or blue or yellow fairy-books for twentieth-century 
children. Or they become the spoil of the psychical 
researcher under the name of ancestral superstitions. 
‘Or they are gems from the age of silver to cheer the 
heart of the artist living in the corrugated-iron age. 
Or finally they survive for the sake of the Drury Lane 
pantomime. Mr. Gomme is very much annoyed with 
the refusal of historical students to take folklore 
‘seriously. No country of the Western world, he 
declares, possesses such magnificent materials for 
history as our own, and no branch of historical 
‘research is more fruitful of results than the com- 
parison of the records of the professed historian with 
the documents which have not come out of archives 
and libraries. The historian no longer disdains the aid 
-of archzology, sociology, economics and like attendant 
studies. But, Mr. Gomme complains, he is still in- 
clined to demand a dated and certified document for 
-everything in his narrative, and some connexion with 
prominent political or military personages. Accord- 
ingly, through neglect of the vestiges of primeval 
polity, faith, custom, rite and thought, history has often 
either misinterpreted the past—reading, for example, a 
Keltic mythology derived from a Keltic State religion, 
which never existed, into every hero-legend—or else 
has neglected facts that might have corroborated its 
‘documents—for instance, the materials from classical 
‘sources about the brutish condition of the ancient 
Briton have been set down as travellers’ tales through 
want of attention to the anthropological evidence which 
folklore abundantly supplies. Mr. Gomme’s ambition 
is to disinter the mosaic of ancient thought and in- 
stitutions from under the secular accumulations of 
Western civilisation. He would have Clio descend 
from her throne and listen to the croonings of her 
grandmother. 

This is all very praiseworthy. But Mr. Gomme has 
anything but a luminous style, and his arrangement of 
this subject is disjointed and confusing. Also he some- 
times bases a great deal on very little, so that the 
reader never feels sure that Bill Stumps will not turn 
up. If, for example,.it be a fact that the Sussex people 
have always up to now spoken of the Conqueror as 
Duke William—that is the kind of thing County 
‘Council teachers would have no mercy on—the circum- 
stance is highly interesting, as pointing to a separate 
local tradition. But to assert that the Irish idea that 
it is unlucky to give anyone a light for his pipe on May 
Day preserves the primitive dislike of giving a light 
‘from the homestead fire strikes us as absurdly pre- 
‘carious ; nor do we understand how the many stories— 
Mr. Gomme does not refer to ‘‘ King Lear ”—of the 
unwisdom of a father who divides his inheritance among 
his children before his death, introducing also the 
feature of the mallet for putting the inconveniently aged 
out of the way, ‘‘ clearly take us back to practices very 
remote from the reverence for the parents’ authority 
which might perhaps have been expected from the 
descendants of ‘the Aryan household’”. We are 
reminded of Taine’s solemn remark about the proof 
of English veneration for fathers supplied by the 
phrase ‘‘the governor”. The notion of an ignorant 
parishioner in 1659 that his soul was a great bone 
in his body may have been a bit of folklore; but the 
idea that if he lived well he would find himself after 
death in a pleasant green meadow was probably only a 
reminiscence of the twenty-third psalm. Then there 
is Mr. Gomme’s elaborate discussion, illustrated by 
photographs, of treasure-stories connected with London 
Bridge. One is that of the Swaffham pedlar who 
dreamt that on London Bridge he would be told of 
something to his advantage. Another is about a Breton 
farmer who, when assured that this bridge was the 
fairest thing in the world, still believed that the grace 
of God was lovelier still, and, going to see for himself, 
was bidden to collect the dew there, with which he 
cured aa emperor's blind daughter. The third, from 


the ‘‘ Heimskringla ”, is a Norse story of a cripple Who 
was bidden to fare to Olaf’s church in London,'to 

to which church, it is incidentally mentioned, he crossed 
London Bridge. Now it may be worth pointiip’ out 
that in early times the one bridge so boldly thrown ‘by 
the Romans over the great river meant much mioré in 
the popular imagination than it does to us. Countty 
folk went to London to see the bridge, and arraiged 
meetings there as they now meet at the bookstall 
in Charing Cross railway station. But Mr. Gomme 
must needs talk grandly about the culture-antagonism 
between the Romans of Lundinium and the Kelts ‘of 
Britain as ‘‘a factor of great importance almost 
universally neglected by our historians, because they 
e not study the facts of early history on anthropological 

nes”. 

The relation of an ‘‘intrusive” and non-indigénous 
religion such as Christianity to survivals from the 
displaced beliefs is interesting, and the Church un- 
doubtedly displayed wisdom and moderation in per- 
mitting the continuance of many ethnic observances in 
an assimilated and re-consecrated form. The English 
names of the days of the week are the most obvious 
example of this. The idea, however, has been worked 
too far, and Mr. Gomme should have been cautious 
in quoting Gibbon, whose animus is never far out 
of sight. He also cites Mommsen for the identifica- 
tion of Christmas with the birthday of Mithra. But 
Duchesne has shown conclusively that 25 December is 
fixed by 25 March, not vice versa, and that Lady Day 
was fixed by the Good Friday of the year in which our 
Lord was supposed to have been crucified, it being 
held that His life on earth was one of exactly three and 
thirty years. Again, Mr. Gomme ascribes popular 
belief in the cure of bodily ailment by contact with 
consecrated objects—he might have instanced water 
drunk from a chalice being regarded as a cure for 

uinsy—to pagan ideas surviving under Christian 
orms. But, as an essentially sacramental religion, 
Christianity has lent itself to such beliefs mote than 
any other. The handkerchiefs taken from S. Paul’s 
person illustrate this, to look no higher. One last 


exception. The story of Lot and his daughters is _ 


quoted here as illustrating the non-relationship of 
father and child, resulting sometimes in marriage. 
But the point of the narrative is the horrible corrup- 
tion of Sodom which had so tainted the daughters, 
born there, of ‘‘just Lot” himself. Mr. Gomme’s con- 
tribution to ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Books” is stimulating, 
but his examples are, as he frankly admits, open to a 
good deal of criticism. 


THE MORTAL POET. 


‘Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet.” By John Masson. 
London: Murray. 1907. 12s. net. 


Bia liking for the Latin poets varies with the 
changes in public taste and with our own time 
of life. Youth is charmed by a combination of em- 
phasis, revolt and sound doctrine. Twenty years ago 
Lucretius and Catullus held the palm. The fervour 
of the first, the pathos of the second, subjugated the 
reader. How do those readers feel to-day? We may 
wonder if they still stand by the Republican pair and 
prefer them to the world-wide theme and pervasive art 
of Vergil, the ripe and powerful, if metallic, tones of 
Juvenal, and the genius, as great as any, of that out- 
at-elbows, hopeless Bohemian, ill in Rome and bored 
to his death in Spain, who said to his friend— 
‘* nune vivit necuter sibi bonosque 
soles effugere atque abire sentit, 
qui nobis pereunt et imputantur ”, 


and has left the warning— 


‘* nulli te facias nimis sodalem, 
gaudebis minus et minus dolebis ”. | 


A reading of Mr. Masson’s substantial book ‘and a 
fresh reading of the suggest that a wholesale 
appreciation of Lucretius comes natural nowadays 
either to persons who shut their ears to the music oi 
words, or whose interest—and this is ps thé case 
with Mr. Masson—ties really in the history of ‘science. 
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Luerétius indeed thought he gilded the pill, ‘‘ muszo 
contimgens cuncta lepore”, as he says. But did he? 
Hardly ; he clanks along, dragging his reader across 
his stony argument, and his reader, to whom the con- 
stitution of matter is indifferent, and who would let the 
atoms be as God made them, faints too often by the 
way. ‘‘ Hzc ratio plerumque videtur tristior esse”, 
he says, and soitis. The early part of Book V. may 
be recommended for true prose. 

None the less the poem has its real attraction. 
This, without doubt, consists in great measure in the 
poet. His shadowy individuality yet affects our judg- 
ment. A man of the world, clearly, moving among 
the ruling class of Rome, acquainted with soldiering, 
holding in his memory the aristocratic glories of the 
Republic, he makes the impression of one who from 
close at hand looked at the world in which Catullus 
fought and sank, on which Martial in later days sponged. 
His magisterial analysis of the feeling of love, his 
** remedia amoris ”, his enumeration of the arts of the 
Roman muliercula, speak the man who knows what he 
has given up; his devotion to Memmius—what a 
patron! and still more what a disciple !—seems to show 
a simplicity and a one-sided enthusiasm which are 
sometimes found in the reformed gens du monde. 
Something also is wanted to account for his burning 
faith in the efficacy of the atom to remove the ills of 
life and for the energy which led him to expound the 
truth with such infinite pains. This may perhaps be 
found in the exaltation with which tradition credits 
him. If Socrates owed his belief in his mission to an 
hallucination, and Joan of Arc and S. Catherine of Siena 
achieved their effects at the bidding of an abnormal tem- 
perament, an intellect not wholly balanced may have 
driven Lucretius from the world, and induced him to 
cast upon it this laborious poem. 

Still it stands by itself, and the lover of Lucretius 
does not need to be told where the good places are. 
The Latin, though dry, is clean and fresh, the words 
are unhackneyed ; and when the rock does split the 
water is as clear as the “‘integri fontes” where 
Lucretius drank his inspiration. The forest, the sea, 
the sky are his foreground ; he shows us the sheep on 
the hillside, the grey-green olives marking the plain. 
He is fond of his kind, and his account of their rise 
from the acorn and the den is large and triumphant. 
Nevertheless when we ask what it is which compen- 
sates for his aridity and his awkwardness, why we rank 
him with, or above, the Veronese and his artless art— 

** miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, 
et quod vides perisse perditum ducas. 
fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles, 
cum ventitabas quo puella ducebat, 
amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla. 
ibi illa multa tum iocosa fiebant 
quz tu volebas nec puella nolebat. 
fulsere vere candidi tibi soles ”— 


when we ask what has Lucretius to set against these 
iambics and hendecasyllables, the answer can only be, 
the last three hundred lines of Book III. The poet has 
proved the material composition of the soul, and how it 
returns to its constituents. He addresses the trembling 
mortal and asks him why he still fears death. ‘* Nil 
igitur mors est ad nos, neque pertinet hilum.” In 
annihilation there can be noterror. duAvbév 
as Epicurus said. This singular consolation, as it 
seems to our world, was not original ; Socrates enter- 
tained his jury with it. But where others regarded it as 
an alternative to be faced, Lucretius embraces it with 
— love: ‘‘non omni somno securius exstat ?” 
e rates the unwilling human being with a solemnity 
and terror unapproached in literature. He has not, as 
Mr. Masson says, an enthusiasm for humanity ; he has 
sympathy, the cold sympathy of the trained nurse— 
nam tibi preterea quod machiner inveniamque, 

quod placeat, nil est”. ; 
Embodied Nature scolds her product, and before such 
an august rebuke other human interests fade. Where 
is Lesbia? where are Martial’s wenches and patrons ? 
The mortal who hears the lines 

“ nec minus ille diu iam non erit ex hodierno 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit et ille 
mensibus atque annis qui multis occidit ante”, 


themselves heavy as marble, can but crawl into his 
tomb. The expression of our common mortality makes 
Lucretius deathless. We reject his comfort ; we accept 
his art. As with him so with Plato ; we do not care 
for their thought. They gave us better than that, and 
for this we read them. ‘ 


A PURITAN COLONEL. 


“A History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whetham.” 
By Catherine Durning Whetham and William Cecil 
Whetham. London: Longmans. 1907, 

. net. 


OLONEL NATHANIEL WHETHAM was a 
Roundhead soldier who played a considerable 
part in the Civil Wars, and was perhaps an even more 
prominent figure in the days of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration. His name however has passed 
out of history, and the present authors, who are of his 
race, originally began to collect the material for his 
life only for the purposes of family history and with 
no idea of publication. So interesting however were 
the facts which they discovered that they determined 
to give them to the world, and in so doing they have 
made a valuable contribution to the history of the 
seventeenth century. 

The book approaches the political questions of this 
momentous age from the ecclesiastical standpoint of 
the old Whigs. Hence the views put forward on 
Church questions are open to some criticisms. It is 
assumed that the troubles of the Stuart period largely 
arose because James and Charles had modified the 
essentially ‘‘ Protestant ”’ settlement of religion made by 
Elizabeth. The fact of course is that the Puritan move- 
ment from the commencement of the vestiarian contro- 
versy in the early days of the Queen’s reign was simply 
an attack on the Elizabethan settlement of religion. It is 
satisfactory however to find the authors admitting that 
the attempt of the Puritans of the Long Parliament to 
suppress the Prayer-book ‘‘ drove the best men of the 
country unwillingly into the King’s camp”. i 

Generally the book is most interesting. Perhaps its 
pleasantest pages are those which describe the rural 
life of the seventeenth century. The manor was in 
those days not the mere legal abstraction which it 
now is, but a true economic unit. The dwellers on a 
manor “‘lived on the produce of their own fields and 
flocks and made most articles of necessity or con- 
venience in their own houses”. ‘‘ Each manor pos- 
sessed its own mill in hilly country usually worked 
by water power.” On the unenclosed land anyone 
might take rabbits, hares, pheasants and partridges, 
for the stringent game laws which limited sporting 
rights to large landowners were still to come. What 
is even more curious to realise is that in these days 
there was a far greater fusion of classes than was the 
case in later times. There was then no standing army 
or permanent navy in which the younger sons of the 
gentry could earn a livelihood. The Church, though 
the writers do not mention the fact, was still mainly 
recruited from the lower orders. Consequently, unless 
the younger sons of the country gentry cared to go to 
one of the Inns of Court, there was nothing for them 
to do but to turn yeomen or to be apprenticed to trades. 
Accordingly, though Nathaniel Whetham was the scion 
of a good Dorsetshire house, we find him apprenticed 
to Edward Terrell, the bakerto the Inner Temple. The 
baker was a man of good birth and his wife was a lady: 
On his death she married our apprentice, who, after 
some dabbling in the affairs of a company promoted to 
found an American colony, eventually himself became 
baker to the Inner Temple. Gradually he drifted into 
Presbyterianism, and when the civil war began we find 
him in the London Dragoons, whose commander was. 
his neighbour Richard Browne of S. Dunstan’s parish, 
Fleet Street. Asa soldier he made his mark in the cam- 
paign that raged along the Thames valley from Oxford 
to erthe mely and in 1643 we meet him as Governor of 
Northampton. Here and later at yg he was in 
the thick of the fighting, and from his Northampton 
fortress he appears to have done much of the organisa- 
tion for the battle of Naseby. The death of the King 
did not alter his politics, and under the Commonwealth 
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régime we find him Governor of Portsmouth, and 
actively engaged in suppressing Penruddock’s un- 
lucky rising in 1654. He disapproved both of the 
King’s execution and the proposal to make the Pro- 
tectorship hereditary in Cromwell's family. He sat in 
Cromwell’s two Parliaments as member for Ports- 
mouth and the Fife Boroughs. (Cromwell, it should be 
remembered, had temporarily united the English and 
Scotch Parliaments. ) The Fife constituency he owed to 
his membership of the Council that governed Scotland 
under General Monck. Monck and Whetham seem to 
have been close allies, and when after Cromwell’s death 
Whetham again became Governor of Portsmouth, he 
used his position effectually to check Lambert’s attempt 
to establish military despotism, for with Monck he held 
that “soldiers did their duty when they received and 
observed commands, but gave none”. The Rump 
Parliament proposed to settle land on him as a reward 
for his services, but after the Restoration, which he 
survived by eight years, he passed out of politics. Un- 
fortunately for himself he had bought a manor belong- 
ing to the Church in his native county, which had to 
be disgorged, and the matter involved him in trouble for 
his remaining days. 


NOVELS. 


The Chichester Intrigue.’ By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Lane. 1908. 6s. 

Many people will find this novel interesting. It 
appeals to the detective instinct—the love of trying 
to find things out whenever there is a bit of scandal to 
be brought home to somebody. Alfred Chichester, the 
handsomest actor on the English stage, mitigated his 
intervals of “resting” by intrigues behind his wife’s 
back with foolish women whom he had fascinated in 
his working hours. The curtain rises on his death, 
when compromising letters signed ‘‘ Edna’’ tout court 
are found amongst his papers by his executor, a 
bachelor of literary pursuits who reviews novels and is 
possessed of a bland and ingernuous expression. The 
letters are five years old, and the executor, who plays a 
sort of Wyndham part minus the heartiness, suspects 
the writer to bea young lady whom his great friend Sir 
Hugo is most anxious to marry. This raises a nice 

uestion of conduct—what should A do? Two other 

dnas, possible culprits, appear on the scene, and the 
mystery is skilfully maintained until nearly the end. 

hen it appears that Sir Hugo’s Edna really wrote the 
letters at seventeen, but was prevented from making 
a fool of herself by the actor’s wife, the baronet cries 
off on the absurd ground for a lover that this early 
kink in his sweetheart’s character might reappear in 
his offspring, and the Wyndham person, who has seen 
a great deal of Edna in his capacity of amateur detective, 
goes in and wins. The story moves briskly, the name 
of a London street or suburb suffices for scenery, and 
the author tells you on nearly every occasion how his 
puppets were dressed. 


“A Little Revolution: a Politico-Social Romance.” 

‘ London: Longmans, 1908. 6s. 

This book deals with the fortunes of an imaginary 
European State called Campania, which, however, 
largely reflects our own troubles and perplexities. Its 
anonymous author has excellent gifts of ridicule and 
satire, and if he offers no actual solution of our diffi- 


- culties he makes us see what ugly realities often lurk 


behind high-sounding names. Thus he points out that 
while the idea of a Socialist State is that it should be 
a State governed by the people, it must really be a State 
governed by officials ; and ‘‘a co-operative common- 
wealth, although it might be the hell of many, would 
be’ the heaven of officials”. Campania’s revolution is 
brought about by the refusal of the Upper House to 
jeer an Old Age Pensions Bill which the Labour vote 
ad forced through the Lower. The nobles approved 
the Bill in principle, but were of Mrs. Glasse’s advice 
about the hare, ‘First find your money, then give 
your pensions”, The author’s pen moves wittily and 


_ Vivaciously among the politicians and courtiers of 


Campania. ‘There is no incubator of gossip like a 
Court ”, he remarks, ‘‘ unless it be a convent.” Then, 


lest we should grow to regard him as a mere purveyor 
of gossip himself, he breaks off a frivolous conversa- 
tion with the reminder that it throws light upon sothing 
in particular except the emptiness of two human minds. 
Among fifty novels with a more convincing plot one 
might search in vain for the caustic and diverting 
comments which these pages hold. , 


‘*The Scourge.” By Warrington Dawson. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 

What appeal ‘‘ The Scourge” may have for Americans 
it is hard to say, but that it should have any at all for 
English readers is unthinkable. It is a typical specimen 
of a kind of American novel too much with us of late; 
the novel which elaborates unimportant details at great 
length, and analyses unsparingly the foolish mental 
processes of third-rate people. It needs the patience of 
Griselda to read through a book of this sort. Nobody 
could accept Mr. Dawson’s picture as true of the. 
South or, for that matter, of any community. No 
society is wholly made up, as that of Paulsville, Virginia, 
appears to have been, of fools and knaves. Swindlers, 
slanderers and triflers are everywhere found, but not to 
the almost complete exclusion of better material. No 
single character in ‘* The Scourge” is worthy of whole- 
hearted sympathy. Many of them hold forth for several 
pages at a stretch, notably Lilian (a Merivale of Virginia) 
who prates of herself as ‘* Little Lillie”, and lisps in imi- 
tation baby language to a paralysed and irritable father, 
in a fashion which in real life would have provoked a 
furious outbreak and probably have hastened his end. 
Lilian alternately loathes and loves Bloke Elkins, the 
upstart. The patient reader will probably conclude that 
she had ample grounds for the first feeling, but that for 
the second no reasonable hypothesis is available. 


“The Armada Gold.” By Turner and Reginald 
Hodder. London: Ric 1908. 6s. 

Hidden treasure, kidnapped maidens, savages with 
bloodthirsty rites, treacherous foreigners, muscular 
Englishmen—all the proper stage accessories are in 
this book. The scene is in the Pacific, the savages are 
the survivors of a brotherhood (which really existed), 
preserved by Mr. Turner and Mr. Hodder on an island 
supposed to be uninhabited, and the treasure is the 
gold of the Incas, intended by Philip of Spain for the 
building of a second Armada. The story is full of 
incident, with some rather pretty fighting. The in- 
terior of a volcano’s crater, reached by a labyrinth 
of rock passages, is all very well in its way, but to 
follow the climax of the story the reader should have a 
bump of subterranean locality like that of a ticket 
collector on a tube railway. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churches 
in England.” By E. Alfred Jones. London: Dent. 1908. 21s. 
Mr. Alfred Jones, who has written so much on the subject of 
Church plate, in the present volume gives us an account of the 
silver sacramental vessels of the foreign Protestant churches in 
England. Needless to say that the descriptive work is wel! 
done and that the illustrations are excellent ; but apart from 
its specific subject the volume has a general historic interest. 
Most of us know of the Huguenot services in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral ; but it will come as a surprise to many 
educated people to learn that there are in London a number of 
foreign Protestant churches that have a history that goes back 
to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. For instance, the 
Dutch Church in Austin Friars, which boasts a handsome 
collection of silver plate of seventeenth-century date, is the 
church of John a Lasco, the protégé of Edward VI.’s. Council, 
who first preached Presbyterianism in England. Many of 
these churches have, however, naturally disappeared in the 
course of time, but fortunately in some cases their registers 
and plate survive. One French Protestant church which stood 
between 1748 and 1783 at an undiscoverable spot in Hoxton 
has a special interest for English lawyers. Its plate is pre- 
served at the French Hospital, Victoria Park, and on one of 


its Communion-cups is the inscription “ The gift of Mr. Stephen. 


Romilly To the French Congregation at Hoxton the 25 March 
1717”. This Stephen Romilly was born at Montpellier in 
1684, and in his boyhood was converted to Protestantism 
rtly through the influence of Saurin. The France of Louis 
uatorze was not the place to hold him, so he set up as a wax 
bleacher at Hoxton and was the grandfather of the great law 
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reformer, Sir Samuel Romilly. From a theological point of 
view the interesting thing to note about the earfiest of the 
Communion-cups of these churches is that they are in the form 
of the simple drinking-cup of the day, the idea being to dis- 
tinguish them from the “ superstitious ” massing chalices of the 
medieval Church. 


“*Round about the North Pole.” 
Woodcuts and other 
London: John Murray. 1907. 18s. net. 


‘The author of this compilation tells an interesting story, 
though without much distinction of style and apparently with- 
out any particular motive. “The subject”, he truly says, “ is 
@lways interesting ”, and Mr. Whymper has ornamented the 
volume with some excellent examples of: the now almost un- 
familiar art of wood-engraving. The narrative begins, where 
it is easy to begin, with the colonisation of Iceland and Green- 
land by the Northmen. There is no attempt to grapple with 
the problem of the position of Thule or the knowledge of the 
Greeks regarding the polar regions, a point regarding which 
Mr. Gladstone held very decided views that we do not 
remember ever to have seen in print. The author has the 
courage to ignore the hackneyed story of Othere and his 
walrus tooth, as chronicled by King Alfred. Along the 
pleasant path of easily accessible records of travel the author 
moves placidly, showing some little dexterity in avoiding 
‘one or two points where history still grates a trifle harshly on 
its hinges, and ending with a small chuckle about “ a sailor's 
yarn told in a tavern ”—spun, however, saving the presence of 
alliteration, is the tar’s own term. The plan of considering 
the history of the attack on the North Pole by each of the 
several paths of approach separately is perhaps not so novel 


By W. J. Gordon. With 
by Whymper. 


as the author supposes, but it suits the subject well and is quite | 
| adequate expression in literature—“ thoroughly Italian in 


satisfactorily carried out. A summary, perhaps simply a 
chronological table, would bea desirable addition to enable a 
reader to see how far the various expeditions dealt with were 
Simultaneous and how far successive. The narrative in each 
case comes well down to date, Amundsen’s accomplishment 
of the North-West Passage and Peary’s voyage in the “ Roose- 
velt” being duly chronicled. As an introduction to Arctic 
travel for the use of those to whom references to original 
sources are unnecessary we do not know a better book, nor do 
we think that a work of this kind, where a vast amount of 
material is condensed within a few pages, could on the whole 
be made lighter or more readable witheut sacrificing its 
serious character. 


“‘ Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the British Museum.” By 
Augustus Hughes-Hughes. Vol. II. Secular Vocal Music. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. Sold at the British 
Museum: and by Longmans and Co.; Bernard Quaritch ; 
Asher and Co.; Henry Frowde. London. 1908. 35s. 


Secular vocal music is a far more serious undertaking for 
the compilets of the catalogue than sacred vocal music. 
The first volume contained 610 pages : the present volume is 
more than half as long again, and the index of initial words 
and titles occupies 258 pages as against 118. The second 
volume appears to be edited with even greater care and com- 
pleteness than its predecessor. The subject index, besides the 
names of compo of owners or presenters of manuscripts, 
and of unusual instruments employed in scores, gives a good 
= of ae information—on London street cries, on 

use word “telegraph” in 1792, on the employment 
of elephants on the stage in 1752, on bookplates, and so on. 
If there is a misprint in the index (e.g. p. 928, column 2, line 8, 
where 211 should be 511), the reader can probably correct it at 
once from the table of manuscripts: and though he will find 
““tam-tam ”in the text and “tam-tam” in the index, he will 
not be seriously perturbed. What the value of the music may 
be which forms the subject of the volume it is too early to say. 
There is am absence, on the whole, of great names, and a 
comparatively small number of autographs. But any piece of 
music, however unpretentious it may be and however fttle we 
may know about its author, may always prove to supply just 
that connexion that was wanted. Mr. poahen-Sieeaae has 
rendered a vast mass of material accessible and has put all 
students of music under a great debt of obligation. 


“Trial of A.J. Monson.” Edited by 
and Co. 1908. 5s. net. 


_ In 1893 the “ Ardlamont mystery” was a topic or enthrallin 
Jnterest which fascinated the public equally throughout Engl 
and Scotland, where Alfred John Monson was tried for the 
murder of Cecil Hambrough. This volume, a book of near 
five hundred pages, contains a full report of all the proceedings 
in the case, edited by Mr. More, oe is an advocate of the 
Scottish Bar. In Scottish legal annals the trial of Madelein 
Smith per’ takes pre-eminence for interest ; but, as the 
editor says in his introduction, the trial of Monson was the 
most umportant during the intervening fifty years. In both 
cases the verdict was one of “Not proven”, and for a study of 
the possible intricacies of evidence the latter trial is perhaps 


John W. More. Glasgow: 


unrivalled in any similar case, either in England or Scotland, 
The advocacy was of the’ highest order, the summing-up a 
great example of judicial ability by the greatest of Scottish 
criminal judges, and the scientitic evidence of a remarkably 
interesting character. Mr. More has ably edited a book which 
should be in every law library as a classic example of the 
forensic and judicial treatment of evidence. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Both the “ Edinburgh” and the “ Quarterly” are especially 
strong on the literary side. ‘The “Edinburgh” has no fewer 
than five articles more or less based on letters. ‘ Fénelon’s 
Flock ” is a most fascinating account of “ the monotonous magni- 
ficent ennui” of Versailles and of the relations spiritual and 
material of the Abbé to the Kiny, the petit Prince, Mesdames 
de Maintenon, Scarron, Guyon, and the rest. “‘ Dante in English 
Literature from Chaucer to Cary ” is an industrious and scholarly 
inquiry into the influence of, and the references to, Dante in 
the works of English authors from 1384 onwards, till “ Cary 
made Dante an English possession and won for Dante as 
well as himself a permanent place in English literature”. 
“Mr. Hardy’s *Dynasts’” is critically: but appreciatively 
reviewed ; “On Ugliness in Fiction” censures some recent 
novels of acertain merit on account of “ one underlying flaw "— 
the treatment of unsavoury subjects; in “The Travels and 
Poems of Charles Montagu Doughty” we have a very 
interesting study of the interpreter of the Desert and -Arab 
character, and the author of “The Dawn in Britain”. 
In the “Quarterly” the literary side is equally pronounced. 
Mr. J. Slingsby Roberts writes of Giosué Carducci as one 
who gave to the contemporary genius of his country an 


his blend of anti-clerical with republican enthusiasm”, his 
political and religious bias “somewhat warped his literary 
and artistic judgment” ; Mr. Percy Lubbock, in an essay on 
Coventry Patmore, takes a view precisely opposite to Mr. 
Roberts’ of Carducci; everything Patmore did was “quite 
unrelated to his period and environment”, not unnaturally, 
perhaps, when we remember how fiercely Patmore placed him- 
self in opposition to the men and the ideas of his time; “ The 
Elizabethan Stage,” by Mr. William Archer, “The Heroic 
Ideal of the French Epic”, by Mr. W. W. Comfort, “ The 
Ideas of Mr. H. G. Wells”, “Recent Napoleonic Literature”, 
and “ Books and Pamphlets of the Civil War”, are the. other 
more or less literary features of the “ Quarterly”. 

On the topical side the “ Quarterly” has articles on “ Local 
Government”, “Gold Reserves”—a paper which should be 
read by all who are interested in high finance—and “ Temper- 
ance, Justice and the Licensing Bill”. The idea that the 
Licensing Bill would do anything for temperance is brushed 
aside with little ceremony. Nor is there any need for drastic 
legislation, as the reviewer shows. “The plain truth is that 
the Bill contains some minor but mostly rather doubtful pro- 
visions bearing on temperance, but its main purpose is purely 
political A great temperance measure would not ignore 
Scotland and Ireland, which are far more drunken than 
England, and it would not ignore the so-called grocers’ licences, 
which mean home drinking.” In the “Edinburgh” we have 
articles on the pastoral industry of the United Kingdom and 
“the great future that lies before our stockbreeders”, on 
Modern Egypt and all that is revealed in Lord Cromer’s book, 
and on Parties and Politics. The editor of the “Edinburgh”, 
apparently believing that the Unionists will soon be in power 
again, is anxious to warn them that they will not be allowed 
to touch the people’s bread and butter. In its way the article 
is a plea for the formation of a great middle party, of which, 
however, he admits he sees little prospect. When he says 
that no one really cares for the Birmingham programme 
except as a stepping-stone to genuine Protection, he says what 
he certainly does not know and what is equally certainly 
untrue. 

The “ Church Quarterly Review” makes its pronouncement 
on Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill and the Bishop of S. Asaph’s. 
Both are condemned; Mr. McKenna’s root and branch, 
the Bishop of S. Asaph’s with qualification. Generally the 
“ Church Quarterly” favours the parents’ right to decide what 
religion their children shall be taught, which involves the repeal 
of the Cowper-Temple clause and “right of entry” into all 
schools, provided and non-provided alike. Subject to this, it 
would not object to the great majority of denominational 
schools becoming provided schools. Thus the “Church 
Quarterly’s ” position is substantially our own. Bat we do not 
believe anything would be gained by carrying out this reform 
gradually and tentatively, and we very myer object to the 
proposal to empower but not require local authorities to allow 
denominatio in the schools they provide. Amon 


teaching 


other articles of special interest is one on the Athanasian Creed, 
whose place in the Anglican service the “Church 
would alter. We are not convinced, but we recognise 
force of the argument that this “creed ” is not of Catholic and 
(Continued on page 54°.) . 
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Ecumenical authority. This article assumes really too much 
ignorance in laymen. It is absurd to say the average Church- 
man takes dogmatic religion to mean the Athanasian Creed. 
An article on “ The Brethren of the Lord” favours the view that 
the “brethren” were sons of Joseph by a former wife. We 
cannot help expressing a wish that in this most able review 
more thought were given to literary style. Some of its sentences 
are torture to read. 

The Lent Term number of the “Oxford and Cambridge 
Review ” gives special prominence > the University element ; 
and it was a distinctly happy t t to invite an Oxford man 
to write on Cambridge and a e€ man to write on 
Oxford. The reflections of Mr. Lucian Oidershaw and Mr. 
M. F. J. McDonnell are not without a certain piquancy. Mr. 
Francis L. Bickley discusses at some length the tendency of 
modern poetry, with reference particularly to Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Yeats, Mr.. Meredith, Mr. John 
Davidson and others. Mr.G. K. Chesterton is very suggestive 
iq hisremarks on Human Nature and the Historians. When 
he judges the past in the light of the brotherhood of man, that 
is by his knowledge of human nature, he finds that he gets 
much nearer the truth of things than when he accepts the facts 
as set forth by the historians. Test historical assertions by 
human sympathy, he says ; you will probably be much nearer 
to the ancient Romans by perpetually reminding yourself that 
they were men than by being told that they were imperialists 
or Latins or that they owned slaves. Mr. Chesterton’s style is 
a little slipshod. Why does he persist in writing “ different 
to”? 

The “Law Quarterly Review” surpasses itself in this new 
number with its Notes of Cases and Reviews of law books and 
its severely learned articles on the most technical topics of law. 
Conveyancers will read it with gusto, and those who are 
interested in “ Maritime Salvage and Maritime Freight ”—the 
title of an article by Mr. H. Birch Sharpe. Those who wish 
to’read of “Modern Roman Dutch Law” may rejoice in the 
reprinted introductory lecture of Dr. Bischopp delivered at the 
Inns of Court, and lawyers who are enthusiasts in the anti- 
quities of their profession may find much to their liking in Mr. 
W. S. Holdsworth’s article on “The Legal Profession in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries ”. 
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The Unfortunate Duke (Frederick Wicks). Collier. 6:5. 

Her Ladyship of the Season (Alice M. Diehl); In the Face of Night 
(Dick Donovan), 6s. each ; Where the Saints are Gone (Constancia 
Serjeant), 2s. 6d. Long. 

The Great Amulet (Maud Diver). Edinburgh: Blackwood: 6s. 

The Little God’s Drum (Ralph Straus). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


HISTORY 
The Mengols (Jeremiah Curtin). Sampson Low. 12s. 6h net. 
The English People Overseas (A. Wyatt Tilby). Griffiths. 155. net. 
Herodotus (Reginald Walter Magan. 3vols ). Macmillan. 30s. net. 
Early London (Sir Walter Besant). Black. os. net. 


NATURAL History 
African Nature Notes and Reminiscences (Frederick Courteney Selous 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 
ScHOOL Books 
in Eg ish History from Original 
he Teaching of English (A. E. 


ScIENCcE 

Magnetism and Electricity (S. S. Richardson). Blackie. §s5. net. 
Electricity : What is It? (W. Denham Verschoyle) Swan Sonnen- 

schein. 2s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY 

The Gospel of Pain (Thomas J. Hardy). Bell. 35. 6d. net. 
The Eucharist (E. Tyrrell Green), Murray. 
Simeon Singer: Sermons to Children; Sermons ; pean Addresses 

(Selected and Edited by Israel Abrahams). Routledge. 45. 6d. 


net each. 
Faith in Man (Gustav Spiller). Swan Sonnenschein. 15. 6. net. 


VERSE 
the (Alice Law). Fisher Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 
pes (Harrison S. Morris). New York: The 
Poems (John Cave). Gay and Bird. 25. 6d. net. 
Enamels (Arthur Lewis). Elkin Mathews. 2:5. 6d. net. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIE :—The Quarterly Review, 65. ; 
La Revue, 2 7.25; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; The Library, 
35. ; The North American Review, ts. ; St. George’s Review, 
1s.; Mercure de France, 1 f7.25; The Church Quarterly 
35. 
For May :—The Country Home, 62. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


Polic Aims, and Practica! Purposes. ELLIS BARKER, 
“The Rise of the Nether. 


net. 
Mail.— teview could do juste to this admirable Look. The 
reader buy or borrow it and study it for himself. 


IDLEHURST : 4 dournal kept in the Country. 
JOHN HALSHAM, Author of ‘‘Lonewood Corner,” &c. 5g, net. 

W AND CHEAPER DITION. 
The Saturday Review, notici _ the first edition, said : —** ‘Tdlehurst ’ is one 


of the most beautiful idylls i in E 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LONEWOOD CORNER : fostons net, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


CROSSRIGGS. iter, 


Avthors of ‘'A Blind Bird’s Nest,” “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


Manchester .—“ The plot is admirably unfolded, bur the strength 


iTHE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
Lilustrated London News.—‘ The Alien Sisters ' is going to be one of the 
Looks of the season. Ii aims high, nod embodies Clicked ‘by 
mortals im a story ef very considerable dramatic power.” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Béited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
IN TWENTY-TWO _VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 16s. net 
or baif-morocco, 


— SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMD ABROAD. AMERICA, 


Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
PURCHASED 4 AND CATALOGUED aND 
Telegraphic Address: Lompon. Codes : Unicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone: CenTRAt 1515. Telephone : Mayratr 3601. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE O’HAGAN COIN COLLECTION. 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE SERIES OF EUROPEAN 
AMERICAN, AND OTHER FOREIGN COINS, AND ENGLISH 
COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS. 


NY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Street, 


nd, w.c., oon MONDAY, 27, and Four F at One 

o'clock’ y, the and Extensive COLLECTION OPRAN 

AMERICAN, and other FOREIGN MEDALS 5, end 
Series of ENGLISH COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 


the Ser: 
May be viewed. Aad be bad; Caples, 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS AND ge BY OLD MASTERS, 
THE PROPERTY OF A LADY. ‘ 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will OL. yy AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 


Wil. RIDAY, MAy 3, at One o'clock precisely, Valuable 
ENGRAVINGS aud ETCHINGS, all by Old Masters the Property 
of a nding number of tm xamples of the Works of 
R Works of Maser of the 
Earby lealian School, and a few by van Martiy Sehocn, &c 

May be viewed twe days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


THE O'HAGAN COIN COLLECTION. 
THE IMPORTANT SERIES OF GREBK CDINS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, 4 5g Street, 
W.C., on MONDAY, Days, at One 
COUN: roperty of 
Numismatic Society, who is relinquishing the pursuit, 
Colos of Hispania, Gallia, Italia, Sicilia, Hellas, Asia Minor, 

and Bactria, Egypt, Cyrenaica, Zeugitane, &c, 
May be viewed two days prior. ues may be had ; Iilustrated Copies, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: VOLUME li. (GEAL—BROWELL) NOW READY. | 
Athenaum.—“ A monument of wonderful organisation and scholar 
restraint, and iis mere existence in this age of hasty and ill-considered 4 
@P encouragement to the ‘ bonourakle minorit who do not scamp 


The Saturday Review. 


7th Thousand. 


MODERN EGYPT. 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait and Map. Two Vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


F. O. SELOUS’S NEW BOOK. 


AFRIGAN NATURE NOTES AND 
REMINISGENCES. 


F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.8. 
Author of “* A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” ‘ Travel and 
Adventure in South-East Africa.” With a Foreword by President 
Roosgvax.T and IHustrations by E. CALDWELL. Svo. 10s, net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MONTAGU 


R.N., Modern Fellow of All 
bye His STEPHEN BURROWS. 
Bvo. 86. 6d. net. (/mmediately. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN a, Hon. LL.D. 
Edin. 35. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. (Globe Library. 


H.M.LL Some ne Passages i in the Life of one of H.M. 
Inepectors of E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly 
H, Wore Div 


. Bvo. 8s. 6d. n 
catering bok, large numberof stories tl 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Lorp In Vol. I. 
Vol. Il. Poems. Vol. Ili. In 
Vol. IV. Tus Princess anv Maup. Vol. V. Ipvits or Tue King. 
Gtobe Bvo. 4s. net each. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF 


WESTERN NATIONS. 
From 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. 
be ar EMIL REICH, wy = Juris, Author of ‘‘ New Student's Atlas 
English History,” &c. Part 1. Anriquiry. Vols. I. and I. 8vo. 


Fy! Babylon, the Be. (3) of the border 
nation the and Archaic Hellenes ; (4) 


358. net. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


In with Elaborate Text to each 


Index. BD Crown 4to. 10s. net. 


HERODOTUS. Books VII.-IX. 
By REGINALD WALTER MACAN MACAN, 


HERODOTUS. Books IV.-VI, 


By the same Editor, in 2 vols. 8vo. Reduced to eos. net, 


i Library. 


|THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 


Col. Queen's Own Corps of 


NATIONAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. at 
t and These collected dea! with 
lems of ent and with questions of 


If You Live in the Oountry, 
You Love the 


THE | 


COUNTRY HOME 


The 
itustrated i 
Sale 
Everywhere. 


PR ee who have a common interest in the country, THE 
COUNTRY HOME will appeal. Illustrated articles on interesting 
homes with their surroundings. — Natural History.—Rural Industries. — 
Country Customs.— Garden and Greenhouse. — Poultry. — Insett 


Pests.—The Pianning of Cottages and Buildings. 


—The Interior of the 


Home.—Furnishing.—The Gathering Together of Old Ornaments. 
These are but a few of the subjects dealt with in 
THE COUNTRY HOME. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The TREE OF HEAVEN. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “ The Fighting Chance,” “* The Younger Set,” &o. 


MAROTZ. 


THE ANCIENT LAW. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, ’ 
Author of ** The Deliverance.” 


A GOMEDY OF MOODS. By GREVILLE H. TEMPANY. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of ** Conflict, 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S WORK... 


JOHN BULL'S OTHER 


TS? 
Husba. 


6s. 
Bull’s Other Island” How He Lied to Her 
ajor Barbara.” 


MAN AND 6s. 


A Conedy 
Hand 


and a as weil “The Revelutionist’s 
containing 


book” and Maxims 
PLAYS PLEASANT. 
Contents : (1) Arms and the Man, (2) Candida. (3) The Man of Destiny; 
(4) You never can Tell. 


PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 6s. 
Goevegts: (x) Widowers’ Houses. (2) The Philanderer. (3) Mrs. Warren’s 
on. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 6s. 
: (a) The Devil's Disciple (2) Caesar and Cleopatra, Gy Captatd 


CASHEL BYRON'S PROFESSION. 
No. 4 of the Kove s of bia 


Bashville,” 


ouage, containing also “ The Admirab! 
an Essay on Modern Prize Fighting. . 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. 6. 
Tan COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING, 


‘PERFECT WAGNERITE. 


A Mew . Kilition, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND HSSAYS. With ‘he 
Author's Apology. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Pla. 


In paper wrappers, 13, 6d. ach 


Brassbound’s Conversion The Man of Destiny 
Candida 
Arms and the Man 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession The Philandercr 
Widowers’ Houses 


A volume of 
ot London: A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NOW READY. 
HAMPSHIRE. Crown 8vo. eloth boards, gold lettered. 206 pages. Puive not. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by ArtuurR 
B, Consens, Extra crown fa, 


PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS: Tue Svupriianr 


Pott 8vo. as. $4. ne net, Golden Treasury Series. 
MAOMILLAN’S QUIDE TO GREEQE 
THE MINOR, BT HE 
on Gree 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd,, London, 


HEREDITY, 


VARIATION AND GENIUS 


WITH ESSAY ON 


SHAKSPEARE: 
Testimonied in his own bringingsforta, ” 


AND ADDRESS ON 


ME DICI NE: 


By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


“4 
25 April, 1908 . 
Lit 
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EDUCATION. 
AREY, HIGHER SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION 


QUERNMORE. JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
; (of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


Constant and end Succes tor 
FIRST Places, Honours, FIRST FIRST TRIAL, 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half 
12. ublic Schools, Navy, &c. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION.—JUNE and, 3rd and = One 4 Sa or more of 
per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 


P Fer particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 
with Special Classes for all Nawal 


Military Examinations. Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 


Open Scholarship, 
Admissions to Apply tothe Head Master, Rev AE 
Rosz, D.D.—NEXT TERM MAY 


R. HY. GEO. TAYLOR-JONES, M.A. Cantab., 
Boxmoor, Herts —The SUMMER TERM commences 
WEDNESDAY, May 6. Mr. Taylor-Jones will travel by the tram as 
Wi 4-26 ».M., to which 2 saloon carriage will 
ion of the pupils. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East ~ a ene receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
candidates for London Matriculation and al! Medical and Law Pre- 

satanae “It seems i to fail under your tuition.” 
weoerved.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square. wc. 


LASSES AND ving ATE TUITION for London 


other Examina 
Fast Cine Honours, Cariyon College, ss Chancery Lane. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLE. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its ranches. 
gnd Art students received. Housework taught. 


Cane PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
jul grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Five Situation. 
attention. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W. —Scnoor 
for hey ERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing si 
M. and Miss S. H. Monveenny, Ww. 


OQUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL’S COURT UARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE. 

DAUGHTERS. ividual seaching in every subject Music and 
Leaguages a specialty. Entice charge.—Principa!l, Miss 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, vear WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 


excelent playing , including gymnasium. 
LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
THOROLD'S, SCHOOL FOR Lid Fou 
messes and ter p for all exams. ; one 


GUINEAS YEARLY, Iaclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Gam. Diet. y Situation.— 


Priocipal, Gixten House, St. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
tis. Principal 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AMD GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
BSTABLISHED 1245, 
TAPE WEITIN XG whet 
yw apy 


THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
SECURITIES COMPANY, Ltd. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a GENERAL MEETING 
of the Holders of the “A” Debentures and ‘*A” Debenture Stock 
and “‘ B” Debentures and ‘‘B” Debenture Stock of the above-named 
Company (hereinafter called the ‘ The. Securities. Company ”)s 
constituted by a Trust Deed dated the rst of March, 1899, and 
made between the Securities Company of the one part and 
the Right Honourable Charles William Baron Hillingdon, the 
Right Honourable John Baron Revelstoke, and Henry William 
Smithers of the other part, will be held at WINCHESTER 
HOUSE, Old Broad Street, in the City of London, on 
MONDAY, the 4th day of MAY, 1908, at 12 o'clock, noon, for the 
purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing an Extraordinary 
Resolution (1) varying the provisions of the said Trust Deed (a) in such 
2 way as to enable the Trustees thereof with the sanction of an Extra- 
ordinary Resolution of the said ‘“‘A” and ‘*B” Debenture Holders 
and Debenture Stock Holders to deposit the Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds, subject to the trusts of the said Trust Deed, with any Banker 
or firm, English or Foreign, for the purposes of or in connection with 
or in contemplation of any plan for the reorganisation of the Mexican 
Central Railway Company, Limited, or any arrangement affecting 
any such Bonds whether at the time of the deposit any plan may 
have been formulated or not or with the object of supporting 
or facilitating any such plan or facilitating negotiations for the pre- 
paration of a plan for protecting the interests of the holders of the said 
Consolidated Bonds, and also (b) in such a way as to authorise and 
direct the said Trustees without any such sanction as aforesaid to 
transfer and deliver up forthwith all the said Bonds now subject to the 
trusts of the said Deed upor the terms of an Agreement dated the 6th 
of April, 1908, and made between Kuhn, Loeb and Co., Speyer and 
Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann and Co., Hallgarten and Co., Speyer 
Brothers, Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, and Bank fiir Handel und 
Industrie, of the first part, and the holders of Bonds or Stock therein 
mentioned who shall become parties thereto of the other part, and (2) 
authorising the said Trustees to concur with the Securities Company in 
executing such Supplemental Trast Deed (if any) and taking such other 
steps as may be deemed egpedicnt for the purpose of giving eftect 
to any arrangement for the exchange of the Consolidated Bonds for 
the Bonds, Stocks or Shares of any Company taking over the property 
of the Mexican Central Railw; Company or the securities and shares 
issued by that company or ahy of them ; (3) Providing for the con- 
stitution of a Standing Committee of holders of “‘A” and “B” 
Debentures or Debenture Sicck with power by a majority to require 
the holders to exercise or 4stain from exercising any power or dis- 
cretion vested in them by reason of their being holders of the said 
Consolidated Bonds. 

This notice is given in pursuance of the provisions contained in the 
Fourth Schedule to the said Trust Deed. 

Copies of the said Deposit Agreement may be inspected or 
obtained at any time during business hours before the Meeting at the 
Office of the Securities Company, and an ex xplanato circular has 
been forwarded to the holders of registered ‘‘ A” and “ B” Debentute 

«pplication at s Office at racechurch Stree 
on, EC. and 

Every holder of ‘‘A” Debentures or ‘*B” Debentures intending 
to be present and vote at the Meeting must either produce the Deben- 
tures in respect of which he proposes to vote at the Meeting or not 
later than 12 o’clock on the 2nd day of May, 1908, deposit his 
Debenture or Debentures at the office of the Company, with a state- 
ment in writing of his name and address or @ certificate from a Banker 
or Trust Company in a form obtainable at the office of the Company, 
to the effect that his Debentures have been lodged with such Banker 
or Trust Company; whereupon a voting ticket will be issued entitling 
the depositor to attend and vote in respect of such Debenture or 
Debentures at any meeting or poll named in the ticket and any 
adjournment of such meeting and any poll to be taken in +. Me 
thereof, and after the transaction of the business of the meeting o 
the poll, if any, the Debentures will be returned upon surrender of 
the voting tickets. 

Registered holders of Debenture Stock and holders of the above- 
mentioned v tickets may appoint proxies on forms which can be 
obtained at the of the Company, and should be lodged not later 
than 12 o'clock op the 2nd May, 1908. Each holder of Debentures or 
Debenture Stock is entitled to one vote in respect of every principal 
sum of £100 held by him. 


Dated the 1oth day of April, 1908, 


By Oxder of the Mexican Central Kailway Securities 
Company, Limited, 


FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary, 


of the Compan 
3 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


oO 


= 
| 
© 
Gricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University 
‘Batranee and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
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A Prospectus is being issued, which states inter alla as follows :~ 


DOMINION 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENS 
CLOS before 


April, and will E on- or 
the ath day of Apri 


KAMINISTIOUIA POWER COMPANY 


LIMITED, 
OF MONTREAL, CANADA 
(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada). 


SHARE CAPITAL =- - $2,000,000. 
In 20,009 Shares of $100 each, the whole of which have been issued. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 30-YEAR FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
$2,000,000. 


In Bonds of $500, or £102 14s. 104., or $1,000, or £205 9s. 8d, 


OF CANADA. 


TO-DAY (Friday 
Four o'clock on 


the 24th day of 
ESDA NEXT, 


PRESENT ISSUE $1,325,000, 
RESERVED FOR THE VENDOR 175,000. 
RESERVED FOR FUIURE ISSUE 500,000. 


Messrs. KITCAT, MORTIMER, & AITKEN are authorised to RECEIVE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS on behalf of the Company for $1,325,000 of the above- 


mentioned 
PRICE OF ISSUE 97 PER CENT., 


or, £99 138. 3d. ay 14S. 10d., or $500, payable as follows :— 
s. d. 
© on 
3 on Allotment. 
© on the 17th day of June, 1908. 
o on the 3rd day of August, 1903. 
© on the 21st day of September, 1908. 


499 13 3 per bond of £102 14s. rod., or $500. 


Or the whole may be paid up in full on Allotment, or on the due date of any instal- 
ment under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Boads are secured by Trust Mortgages, dated the 22nd February, 1907, and 
rath March, 1908, in. favour of the Royal Trust Company, of Montreal, as Trustee, 
constituting a first mene and charge upon the whole of the undertaking, 
property, and assets of the Company present and future with the exception of 
certain s (not neers for the power plant) which are referred to in the letter 
from the President of the Company set out in the body of this Pro-pectus. 

Interest on the Bonds will be payable by coupon on the rst day of January and 
the 1st day of July in each year at the Uffice of the Company, or the Royal Trust 
Company in Montreal, or at the Agency of the Bank of Montreal in the cities 
of New York and London, in currency or sterling at the holder's opt’on. Interest 
from the due dates of the various instalments to the 30th day of June, 1998, will be 

ovided for by coupons annexed to the Provisional Scrip Certificates, and the 
Bonds now offered for subscription will have annexed thereto the coupon fora full 
half-year’s interest due on the rst January, 1909. 

The Bonds are repayable at pir in gold on the rst of January, 1937, but the 
Company reserves the right on and after the rst January, 1917, to redeem the whole 
of the Bonds then outstanding at the price of 105 per cent. and accrued interest on 

iving 90 days’ notice in accordance with the provisions of the Trust Mortg. 

¢ Trust Mortgages provide that 1 per cent. of the outstanding Bonds ‘shall 
be redeemed on the 1st of January, 1917, and on each succeeding rst day of 
January at 105 per cent., the particular Bonds to be redeemed on each occasion, 
unless previous!y purchased by the Company in the open market, to be determined 
by drawings. 

The total authorised issue of Bonds secured by the said Trust Mortgages is 
limited to $2,002,000, of which the last $5co,c0o can only be issued when the net 
earnings of the Company from all sources (other than sales of property), after paying 
all opsrating expenses, renewals, &c., have for the twelve months preceding such 
issue been at least one-and-a-half times the amount of the yearly interest on all the 
Bonds then ding, including the further Bonds then proposed to be issued. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The following are extracts from a letter from the President of the Company with 
reference to the property and earning capacity of the Company, viz. :— 

Montreal, March 9, 1908. 

Messrs, Kitcat, Mortimer, & Aitken, 

South Sea House, Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. 

Gentlemen,—The Kaministiquia Power Company was incorporated under the 
Dominion of Canada Companies’ Act, 1905, for the purpose of acquiring and exer- 
cising extensive water power rights granted in perpetuity by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario for he development of the power of the Kakabeka Falls oa the 
Kaministiquia River in the Province of Ontario, 

The Company's Power House is distant 18 miles from the thriving twin Cities of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, ‘These Cities, which are only four miles apart 
eetween centres, and which are in commerce regarded as one City, are situate on 
Thunder Bay ot the head of Lake Superior, a famed shipping point and the 
strategic port for the Western Commerce of all the Canadian North-West. The 
three greatest Railways of Canada, viz., the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian 
Northern, and the Grand Trunk Pacific, have selected this point for the location of 
their central terminals, ‘The great possibilities of these cities made feasible the 
development of the water power at Kakabeka Falls and ensured a market for the 
power therefrom, 

At Kakabeka Falls the Kaministiquia River falls 180 feet in a distance of 
6,sco feet, thereby affording natural conditions exceptionally favourable for the 
economical development of water power, QUA 

The Kaministiquia River has @ drainage area of 2,800 square miles, which, in 
exercise of its legisiative rights acd at comparatively small expense, the Company 
can utilise to secure to it at all times throughout the year a minimum of 30,000 h. p. 

The works and plant of the Company as constructed have been carried out under 
the supervision of the best engineering skill available with the object of stability 
permanency, and efficiency, at a total cast of upwards of $1,600,000. The dams, 
intake, sad tesdben have been completed to the thtended capacity uf the plant—viz., 
10,000-h,p,, the aqueducts 25,009 to 52,000-h.p., and the penstocks to a capacity 
of 15,000 to g0,000-h.p., of which power there is presently completely developed in 
the form of electricity 15,000-h.p. Duplicate transmission lines have been built to 
the Citles of Port William and Port Arthur, ; 

‘The Company's plant was put into operation in December, igo6, and bas since 
continuous’y delivired power to customers with whom contracts had previously 
been made, All these contracts are at the rate af Bas per h.p. per anaum, and i: is 
to be observed that in some cases the maximum power contracted to be taken has 
already been exceeded, ‘These contacts include the supply of power to the City of 


Vort William, Ogilvie Flower Mila Company, City of Port Arthur, Canadian 
tron and Poundry Company, Canadian Pacific Railway, Consolidated Elevator 
Company, 


The annual income from the s le of power under the contracts already 
made (on the basis of a veriic|! statement var the three months 

The expeuses are ae «+ 98,142.32 


., ++ $100,225. 32 
Whereas the interest on the Bonds now offered for subscription will 


only require ++ 75,002.00 


N.B.—Js is to be observed that annual income bave is not inclusive of 
sevenus from two comparatively large contracts HH did not become “operative 


000, 


when the total available power, namely, 30,000 h.p. has been developed. 
Bonds is made for . 


of the power. excepted 
Bonds, as it is intended to dispose of them as and when a 
arises and with a view to development of the business. 
Yours truly, 
(Si ) H.S. HOLT, President. 

Messrs. Kitcat, Mortimer, and Aitken have received information by cable, dated 
April 10, 1908, that a Contract with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
has been concluded for the supply of their full power requirements at the Fort 


William terminats for ten years from the commencement of supply. 
isi istration of the Bonds at 


is op can 

seen by intending subscribers at the office of Messrs Linklater & Co., 2 Bond Court, 
brook, London, E.C., during usual business hours, whilst the list remains open. 
Bonds have been underwritten. 
t is int to ai to mittee of the London Stock Exchange fer ae 
official quotation of Bonds 

Full Prospectuses (upon the terms of which applications will alone be received) 

Application Forms may be obtained from the Bankers or from the Brokers, 


TRUSTEES FOR BONDHOLDERS. 
THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY, Montreal. 


DIRECTORS. 

H. S. HOLT, Montreal, President (President Montreal 
Co. ; Vice-President Royal Bank of Canada ; Director 
Montreal ; National Trust Company, Toronto) 

FREDERIC W. THOMPSON, Montreal, Vice-President (Vice-President Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company, Montreal ; Director Royal Bank of Canada ; Liverpoot 
and London and Globe Insurance Co., Canadian Boards). 

CHAS. R. HOSMER, Montreal, Director (Dirsctor Canadian Pacific Railway - 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; Royal Trust Co. ; London and Lancashire Life 
Assurance Co., Canadian Board 

W. A. BLACK, Winnipeg, Director (Managing Director Ogilvie Flour Milis 
Company, &c.). 

J. E. ALDRED, Montreal, Director (Vice-President and Managing Director 
Shawmigan Water and Power Company). 

BANKERS. 
In London—THE BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 
In Canada—THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 
SOLICITORS. 
In London—LINKLATER & CO.. 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
In Canada—BEATTY, BLACKSTOCK, FASKEN, & CHADWICK. 
Toronto, Ont. 
BROKERS. 
KITCAT, MORTIMER, & —s South Sea House, Threadneedle Street, 


ondon, E.C. 
Dated April 23, 1908. 


KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS. 


Tue twenty-eighth annual genera) meeting of the Kimberley Waterworks Com- 
pany, Limited, was heid on Wednesday at the Cannoo-street Hotel, E.C., Mr. 
James Jackson (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, ia moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that at 
the last meeting he laid stress on the fact that, owing to the flourishing conditiea of 
the De Beers Mines, Kimberley was a marked exception to the general rule, ia that 
it enjoyed immunity from the jal and fi ial d jon that huang tike 
cloud over the whole of the rest of South Africa, and he then stated that, in the 
absence of the unforeseen, this Company might look forward to another prosperou» 
year. Faithful to the paradoxical wadition, the xp | had happeaed ; the 
diamond industry bad undergoae a reverse the intensity of which nox the mest 
pessimistic of prophets could have foretold. Notwithstanding this, they had had 
a fairly prosperous year—not so favourable, it was true, as the two preceding years, 
but ove which they might well be content to accept as an average. The coasyme- 
tion of water—nearly 216,000,000 gallons—showed, as compared with 1906, » 
falling-off of 14,000,000 gallons, while the revenue, owing to the larger allowances 
necessary under the new concession, showed a larger proportionate decrease in the 
money takings. A high rainfall—234 inches, as against 174 inches in 1906, aad the 
highest, with the exception of two years, during the last quarter of a ceatury— 
would in itself have been suflicient to account, apart from other adverse carcuni- 
Stances, for the reduced consumption, Fortunately fox the Company, the caim was 
distributed in such a way that it left little opportunity for the mines to coasexcve 
water ; so that their demands om the Company's mains remained comparatively 
unabated. But for the closing down of a mine outside the De Beers group, which 
last year took several millions of gallons of water from the Company, there aught 
well have been an increase instead of diminutiva of o pti During the yeac 
a marked improvement was effected in the quality of the water that they supplied co 
their customers. Referring to the importance of the De Beers Company to the 
Kimberley Waterworks, the Chairman said: Of the ultimate stability of the 
diamond trade there could be no manner of doubt, but the immediate future could 
not be without its anxieties for this Company. Things were likely to. be woxse 
before they were better, but they would have to be a great deal worse than, the) 
were to day before this Company ceased to earn a respectable dividead. 

Mr. William Mendel seconded the adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 


ight, Heat, and Power 
ominion Textile Co., 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

KING WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 
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Ketimates, and all information fee of charge. 


a until February 1st, 1908, or subsequent to the three months’ period which forms the 
‘ basis of the figures given. The estimated revenue from the operation of the con- 
tracts in question will amount to at least $12,000, and will augment the net revenue 
and surples by 2 corresponding amount, 22 addisioual sapenee is entailed ta 
serving the contracts mentioned. " 
When arrangements have Seen made for placing the whole of the outqat 
available from the present development, | 15,000 h.p., the net revenue of 
| Company should be not less than $22s. and this should be more t doubled 
red by the Company in the construction ‘ower t and for the 
general purposes of the Company. 
The Company is the owner of over £6,000 acres of land situate near Port Arthur 
and Fort William. which will not be i in 3 ic th + d 
the 
option of the holder on a register to be kept by the Royal Trust Company at its 
office in Montreal. : 
A copy of the Trust Mortgages above mentioned. and copies of the A, ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


$8,000,000 or $40,000,000 4°/. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 


OF WHICH 


are reserved for LONDON, and $20,000,000 for NEW YORK. 
in Bonds to bearer of £200 each in London or 41,009 each in New York, with option to holders of Registration. 


Birengy tech placed and will be allotted uron the terms 


is Lien only to $19,997,820 
‘General Mortgage Bonds dre jon the main line and various branebes 

the Penneyivania Reilread Company between Philadelphia and Pitt-burgh, a= 
mere iully described in the President's letter sttached to this Prospectus, It is 
limited in amount to $100.000,000, while the net income Oumipany for 
1907, eve amd ali interest charges, exceeded $33,500 000. 


Messrs. BAR NG BRITHERS & CO., Limited, 


as follows ; 
£10 per Bond on ication. 
© 
£50 « » June 2, 1988. 
£250 . » » August 4, 1908. 
242 October 3, 1908. 
#192 per Bond of £200 or O6 per cent. 


be delivered in exchange for fully-paid Scrip Oertifi_stes. 

Lf no allotment is made the depesit will be returped in full, and if only s 
pertzon of ameouyt applied for be allotted the buluuce of 
=ppropristed toward: payment of the amount due ev aliotment. defanit of 
to forfeitare. 

Attention is drawn to the letter attacked to this Prospectus addressed to 
Oompany. 

Proepectuses und Forms of Application may be obtained from 


Sabeoription Lists will be opened on Monday, April 27, 1808, and closed on 
or before Thu_sday, April 


of letter from the President of the Bailroad 
Copy Pennsylvania 


Pumapevre, Pa, Aprél 21, 1908. 
KUHN LOEB & CO., New Yor«. 
M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, Lorpox. 
BARING BROTHERS O0., LIMITED, Loxpox. 

Dear to the Consolidated Forty-Year Four per 
cent. of thie Company which you lave I would sey thet these 
Bondsere to be secured by the Copsolidated Mortguge of this Company, dated 
July 1, 1873. This Mortgage is a continuing lien, upon the property Leeafter 
wentioped, secure tLe pay went of 100,000,000 Bounds, as well those first issued 
sethose which be issued time wo time after the payment of the whole 
part theceol, or of 


$12: Bonds, as follows :— 
due 1, 1919 ; $2,714,000 4 per 
cout. volar Boud-, due day 1. 1945; $400,000 per cent. dt rl ug Bouds 
(41,000,000), due 1945 ; $7,7:0 matured bonds pot presented tur ueut. 
The Consolidated Mortgage is a first lien t only to $19,997,820 
Genera! per cent. Bonds, due July 1, 1910, and until the of 
Consolidaied Mortgage Bouds are reserved) on the line 

and varwes of tle Pennsylvania Kailroad Company between | 
Philadeipbia Pitteburgh, secured by direct oh about 900 miles of 
main track and on the valuable inals in e'plia aud Pitwsburgh 

by the pledge of the lease pend of ee Pn 1261 of the Harrisburg, Ports - 

Mount Joy and Lancaster Company, ovvering 52°67 usiles. 

The Moruguge further secured the of the lease for 
ot 3s {rom 1871 of the properties known as the United New Jersey Ruilvoads 


| 
| 


Company (excepting a small branch and som: real estate counecoted | 


with) The Consolidated dees therefore, covers by direct leu and 
of ialerest<, railroad lines operated by the Penu-yivauia Rail- 


fiow Jemey Oity, New Jersey (opposite New Oity) 


hiladedplia, rlburg, and Py Pa. 


In adaition the Consolidate! Mortgage is secured by tle pledge with the | 


of seouritie: of ap estimated present value of over we 000. For 
embraced therein, I Leg Wo celer you to the 
interest charge op the $19,507 1220 Geueral Mortgage Bonds aud 
the sOlidate! Murtgage heretofore issuel amoauts less than 
91,890,000, while the net income of the Peno-yivauia Railroad Compu y for the 
year coding Devember 51, 1907, over aud above all interest charges was in 
mue Purchase by you are to be dated May 1.1908 and are to mat or 
1948: they will ve lesued in either 
clo Che pretat of finevess r of £200 
sterling t the rate of cent. per will be payable sen.’ 
apoually on land Kor every year jn be issued as 
Bouds with privilege of as to principal aud exchangeub!e 
and laterest. 


or of 


54° 


1,000 Uuited States | 


The following is the General Income 
Company for the year ending December 


EARNINGS OF AUL LINES ATED, 
traffic 


Account of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
31, 1907. 


From passenger traffic ... ore 823, 

From exp-ess traffic we 4.007.278 35 
From transportation of mails 2,433, 780.55 
From miscellameoms sources ... ...  1,568.93231 
From Delaware and Raritan Canal .., .., 2501.37 


bramebes of GROSS EARNINGS $164,812,825 64 
EXrensrs : 
Trafic .., ove 2.034.704.57 
Delaware and Raritan Oanal.. 480,509.47 
OPERATING EXPENSES, EXCLUDING oil 
wwe $119,607,348.23 
ou Rail-~ 
Taxes on leased limes 
Total Taxes 3,979,164.21 
OPERATING EXPENSES, INCLUDING 
| NET EARNINGS fromoperation ... ... $41,226,313.15 
DEDUCT: Rentals toads operate] on 
4,877,055.32 
of The 935,340,247 82 
‘enns) lvania y 
To wh ch add: INCOME” 
Interest from inves'ments of Pennsylvan‘a 
Railroad Company $10,450,955.21 
Interest on cecurities of United New ” Jersey 
Railroad and Canal and other 
income .., 4 
Luterest General Account one 
Profits from Sundry Accounts ok. ale 195,769.66 
13,794,105 322 
a & $50,145 354.1% 
Depuct PaYMEsts : 
Fixed reptel of leased roads .28 
luterest on bonded debt 0,412.487.18 
Lnterest on mortgages and ground rentz... 954.94 
luterest Car Trusts _. 1,631 992.15 
Binking Fund, Equipment Trust Gold Loan 101,936.70 
yweute on account joint guaranty with 
Northern Central Rai way Company on 
lines north of Elmira, and on miscel- 
16,568,297.90 
From this Net Ineome for the $35,575,056.23, 
Peyment to the lrast of October, 1272, for the 
— of scourities guarantad by the 
cousyl emis pany, or issued 
or guarentee’ by the Penusy.vauia Company $270,301.61 
Peyment to Pennsylvauis K, K. Company's 
Consdidetel Mortgage, Siek py Fund 126 890.00 
& Sinking Fund lor Firet Mortuaze 
Sunbury, Hadleton ard Wilkes-Barre 
Reilwey ... 6,000.00 
Shing ond for First Mortyaze 
South-West Railway ... 
Portion of Principal of Oar ™ 1£0,693,72 
Expenditures: expended 
in revision Uf grades aud ment and for 
tracts, chops, ya: » piers, 
tien of gx 
Cash dividends aggre! per ‘gent. | 21,808,436.50 
Amount trapeleired to 
penditue Fund... .., 2,0 000%) 
512256. ‘BS 
Balauce translerred to Profit snd £2,361, $23.99 
Amount to credit of Profit end Decem- 
| ber $l, £24,725,181 
Add from Northern Central Railway 
stock dividend, adjustment of value of 
securities owned oni 
setilements of yecons ., ... 648,576.01 
$29,374,(60.57 
of New York on 
28,574 60.37 
Amount to credit of Prodt and Loss, December 31, 1807 $24, 72540 
7 acount of the surplad income of 


Yours truly, (Signed) JAMES McCREA, President. 


| 
‘ 
19%. Interest payable November 1 and May i, free Ol a. United sates | 
4 7 
axD 
Messrs. &. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 
being duly autiuorised by the Compay 
above-mentioned Bonds for Subseription at the price of YE per o , 
4 
the rate of 3 per cemt. per aunum. 
The issue in New York will be made by Messrs. & ( 
Bory Uertificutes to bearer will be delivered uw soon as possible 
tor Allotment Letters. 
A Coupon payable November 2, 1808, for interest at the rate of 
per annum on the instalments, caleulated from the due dates of puyt 
wo November 1, 1908, will be attached to the Scrip Certificates. 
Definitive bends, with Coupons due May ], 1908, attached, wil) iz 
Messrs. BARING RROTHERS GO., 
AND 
: Mesers. &. M. ROTHSCHILD 4&4 SONS 
Loxpex, April 24, 1908. 
1G 
: wit : r taxes which the Compan lua | 
or fupare law of the 
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A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which statesamongst other thingsthat— 


‘These are no Vendors’ or Promotérs’ Shares, and every Share allotted has been issued for Cash at par. 

The whole of the proceeds of this issue will be devoted to the purposes of Working Capita!, with the exception of 
the expenses of, and payments in connection with, thie issue and brokerage. 
The Subscription List OPENS on MONDAY, the 27th day ar my = so om and will be CLOSED on oc before THURSDAY, the 3oth day of April, 1908, 


THE LONDON ELECTROBUS CO., LTD. 


Uncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1842 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL 


£305,000 


Divided into 300,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 20,000 Deferred Shares of 5s. each. 


THERE ARE NOW BEING OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION: 


240,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 —, and 12,000 
Deferred Shares of 5s. each 


Subscribers for Ordinary Shares of this issue have the right to ime for 1 Deferred 
Share for each 20 Ordinary Shares applied for. 

After the holders of ot Oedloaty Shares have received in each year a dividend of 
20 pet cent. on the amount paid up or credited as paid up thereon, the available 
balance of profe will be divided as to one-half among the holders of ordinary shares, 
according to the amounts paid up or credited as paid up on such ordinary shares, | 
and as to the other half among the holders of Deterred Shares according to the | 
— _ or credited as paid up on such Deferred Shares. The Ordinary 
Shares as to capital, and after 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


to a, over the Deferred 
ek up or credited as paid up on both clas lasses of shares the 
b ders of ee oh, Logect be entitled to have distributed among them one-half | 
the balance of lus assets in — to the amounts paid up or 
id up on the Ordinary Shares hares held by them, and the of De 


™ ube entitled to have the remaininz hal of such balance distributed among 4 


inte Ordinary Shares now offered for subscription are payable rs. per share on 
application, 48. per share on allotment, ss. per share on May 30, 1908, 5s. per share 
1908, and the the balance of ape, share on September 30, 1908. The 
are payable in full on application. 


Directors. 
SIR Hey E. DERING, BART., J.P., D.L., Sheerland House, Ashford, Kent 
N, Hurst Prescot, Lancashire (Chairman of the South 


Electric 
OHN TOLHURST SGRAV S.W. (Director of 
Sword 7 Pal 


Bankers, 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
and Branches. 


43 Lothbury, London, E.C., 
. Consulting Engineers. 
‘SIR DOUGLAS FOX and PARTNERS, T. GRAHAM GRIBBLE, M. Inst.C.E. 
Broker. 
‘H. NORMAN PAINE, 20 Copthall Avenue, and 


Auditors. 
WADE, naanees, rT, BOSTON, and ALLEN, Chartered Accountants, 
and 4 Clement's Inn, London, Ww.c. 


Solleitor. 
JOHN NEELY, Dolphin Chambers, 62 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary and Offices. 
pais RIDING, Whitehall House, 29-30 Charing Cross, Londen, S.W. 


This Company y was formed to run electric omnibuses for the conveyanee of 
passengers On the streets of the Metropolis, and after exhaustive experinients and 
gine gps actual service with a small fleet of elecirobuses, the directors desire to 
call attention to et results as peveng the pubhc and commercial value and success 
of the enterprise. They claim that results show that the electric omnibus must 
replace the oil-fed moter omnibuses on the streets of don. 


APVANTAGES OF THE “ ELECTROBUS.” 


‘s, Freedom from noise, 10, No ungainly bonnet protruding in 
2. Entire absence of smell and smoke, front of the vehicle. 
3. No vibration. oh easily manipu- 
4. Gradual and even start, No jerking. 12, Simple electric motors, 
. Noclutch, No starting handle, 13. No oil emitted along the ki 
Safety poll fire. inflam- route. 
mable oils, 14. Motor only working when vehicle 
7. Absence of speed change gear, with actually moring. 
aceornpanying noise, 15. Greatly red premium, 
8. Electric for headlamps and owing to less fire risk. 
the interior, 16. No need for drivers to be skilled 
9. No explosion possible. maechanics. 


other moter omnibuses 
Vide the pwning toia their letter on the back of the 


dis egtors call attention to the report for of the ‘‘ Betterment of London 
Association,” according to which a erable amount of the time, thought, aad 
means of the association during or was devoted to the consideration of the five- 
fold nuisance of nuise, smell, and vibration caused by a large proportion 
of the heavil iy “built motor oma nibuses. According to that repost, house 

the best residential districts in the metropolis has been depreciated during the two 
years 1906 i by no less a sum six million pounds sterling. 

Although motor-bus traction has been a great convenience to the public, and 
at acansiderable distance, it is undoubted that 
afin have evoked the protests of dwellers ang 

is that were exists a pressix 

h, while providing ihe the 


ps especially to workers living 
he noise and smell of the petro 
pedestrians on the lines of Mo 


pr public demand fos vehicic whi 
public will be free ¢ objeci ionable features referred to above. 
The directors mand is now supplied by the Blectrobus, aud 


claim that this 
eel they ow! el pe to those now running at popular son the streets of 
to ay this claim. They predift the general adoption of 
the ine will solve the of 
In spite of the critici-m t met ta its early stages, the 
divectoss weze convinced that lectrobus woul prove commercial success, 
submit that the results achieved aS indicated by the figures given below 
convic 

They that recent ex t electric traction is the only satis- 

fartery ‘elation of the problem sony for the London streets. 


Stock Exchange, London, E.C. | 


pu 


Starting with only a few Electrobuses in July 1927, the aie has been 
gradually augmen and it is intended to the proceeds of this issue to 
lacrease the number of vehicles, and to provide such further age een 
as may be necessary. Contracts for the supply of r2z5 vehicles, with the right to 
call for delivery of a further number, and contracts for the anicamenet tyres 
and i po have been entered into. 

The actual running figures for the nine months fron 15th Jul >» me 
April, 1908, as supplied and vouched for by the es Trafke Manager 


Superintendent, have been ied as. correct by the Company's 
and are as follows :— 
Number of passengers carried 970,271 
Number of car miles run ... oaabe 
Average takings percar ... 13,069 pence. 


—. Sir Douglas Fox —— Partners’ estimate of oid. per car mile for expenses, 
a profit of 3}d. per car mile is shown, and is adopted by the directors for the 
of this prospectus. 
he original estimate of the cost of accumulators was 2d. per car mile. The 


in this connection the directors call the ye ot i investors to the 
in the “ Commercial Motor” of April gt of Lieut.-Col. 
R. E. B. Compton, C.B., President of the Tnstitation of B » in 
is reported to hawe anid, inter that-—“ 
organisation for the accumulator on a satisfactory commercial 
basis and pay its shareholders well. 
The results ~ are, in the opinion of the directors, 


with confidence, su! 
Experience shows that each Electrobus will run So per. given 
omnibuses running 300 days per year, the net r providing for drivers 
and conductors’ wages, ac electric ey insurance, 
maintenance, renewals, administration, and may be sadely esti- 
mated, after allowing for all comingencies and an adequate sum for reserve, at 3c. 
per car mile, which is equivalent to £300 per annum per omnibus, so that :— 


150 omnibuses at 4 annum net omnibus equals -.. $85,000 
Dedact 10 pee cent. dividend of _ 


These figures include £15,000 to pay a further dividend on the ordinary shares 
and an annual dividend of over roo per cent. on the deferred shares. The t to 
apply for one of these deferred shares is now given to every applicant for 20 

shares of the present issue. 

Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange ia due 
course fur a settlement in and quotation of the Applications for shares 
should be made on ‘se fom below that acompaiiog the prospectus, and semt to 
the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance for the amount of the deposit. 

ee be obtained at the offices of the Com- 

y, or from the Bankers or Brokers, and ~~ offices of Steele, Leekhart and 

‘company, ¢2 London Wall, London, BG 

Subscribers for Ordinary’ Chases of this. Issue the to apply for One 

Deferred Share for each 20 Ordinary Shar =: 


FORM,OF APPLICATION FOR ORDINARY AND DEFERRED SHARES. 
THE LONDON ELECTROBUS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SHARE CAPITAL - - - <= = 306,000 
Divided into 300,000 Ordinary 3 each, and 20,000 Deferred Shases 


Offer for sahecription of 240,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 12,000 Defexved 
Shares of each. be Ordinar a, 
*% per Share op allotment 5s. per Share on 5s. per ou 
ance of 5s. per Shace on goth, 1908, The 


une 30th 1908, and the bal: 
ferred Shares are payable in full oa application. 


To the Directors of The LONDON ELECTROBUS COMPANY, Li 
= the Loadon 


Geantlemen,—having paid to the 
minster Dank, Limited the sum of hating a deposit of 
oadon Electrobus amount of 5s. per On 
ication Shares of ss. in the Londoa Blectrobus 


number of and 


ioned, and aushorise you to place my name on the Register o! 
s im respect of the shares so. allosted. 
Please strike out the words referring to Deferxed Shares if it is not intended to 


apply for such Shares. 
Usual Signature 
NOTE— 
Please write Name in full 


Address 


should be sent to the Bankers of Le Com; LONRON and 
WESTMINSTER BANK, Lined, 42, 


neg 


ther with a cheque to bearer cr . 


negotiable. 


paid at the rate of ad. per car mile for battery maintenance, which coincides with : 
the original e-timate. . 
j The consumption of current has been reduced, since the test made by the 
Deferred Sha a l hereby agree to accept such sh. i 
| you may allo ne, subject 1o the provisions of the Me “ f 
very 
| distinctly. 
} 
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MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The pioneers in their own particular class." — Westminster Gasette. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGHA.— Seventeenth Edition, revised 
and augmented. Edited by NORWOOD YOUNG. This 
subjected to a thorough revision, the text havin i he bee to a roy cane 
re-written. The Directory at the 
practical information i 

re-east and adapted to the pe atin changes ‘by “which the city has been 
affected. The c er dealing with the Forum has been re-written under the 
supervision of Comm. BONI, Director of the Excavations, than whom there 
is no greater oe on the subject. Several new Maps, including the Plan 
of the Forum, ha ney bs made for this edition. 712 pages. 96 and 
Plans, Crown 105. 


EGYPT AND TEE SUDAN. Edition, revised, largely 


augmented. HALL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 800 pages. 58 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 145. 
SWYTZERLAND.—Geneva, Vaud and Neuchatel ; Chamonix ; Zermatt ; 


the ntine Alps; the Bernese Oberland : Bale, Lucerne, a Gothard : 
thé Italian Lakes, Zug, ~~» and Glaurus ; the Sources of the Rhine ; the 
Engadine, the Prattigau and Davos; North Eastern Switzerland. Nine- 
teenth Edition, remodelled and thoroughly revised. a Maps and Plans. os. 

FRANCE.—Part II. Central France, Auvergne The Cifs Burgund the 
Rhéne and Sione, Pr Ni he Freach A Alps, 
Lomaine, Champagne, &c. 23 Maps and Plans. Edinen. 

DENMARK AND ICELAND.—6 Maps and Plans. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY.—13 Maps and Plans. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA.—Part I. Wirtemberg, Austria, 

Hungary, &c. 34 Mapsand Plans. Fifteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA.—Part II. The Tirol, Salzburg, Styria‘ 
and the Eastern Alps. 7 Mapsand Plans. Fifteenth Edition. 6s. 

SPAIN.—In 2 Parts. Ninth Edition. 20s. 
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Greening’s Latest Successes. | 


LEROUX 


BY THE 


Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 6s. 


‘* A telling and spirited romance of the French Revolution.” > 

he Times. 

‘*The plot is well devised, the story written in a bright and 
interesting manner. ”__ Scotsman. 

*** Leroux ’ is as interesting and romantic as the stirring and 
picturesque time of which it treats.”— 7ruth. 

‘* Mrs. Forbes has well individualised her characters. . . . It is 
an extremely story of a time which lends itself to the deepest 
tragedy as well as to dramatic incidents.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“*It is original, and the originality arrests — at once. 
The writing is graceful and pleasing in style, and a delicate 
sympathy lends real ch to the romance.” — World, 

** Mrs. Forbes writes very pleasantly and has an intimate know- 
ledge of the events of the period in which her romance is laid. She 
is the author of several well-known and popular novels, but it is 
safe to say that ‘ Leroux’ is far ahead of any. It is full of vital 
human interest and will be thoroughly enjoyed by all readers of 
fiction.” —Court Journal. 

** * Leroux’ is a stirring, convincing story of the early days of 
Napoleon’s struggle for greatness, and it deserves to make a mark 
as a work of strong and stirring fiction. It is crammed with hot 
tumultuous scenes of warfare. . . . One could almost fancy that 
this novel exhibits the way in which Mr. Stanley Weyman and 
Mr. Anthony Hope might have written the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ which 
it in a measure resembles. ‘ Leroux’ the same elusive 
daintiness as that which makes the work of those younger men an 
ever present pleasure, but to these qualities Mrs. Forbes has added 
a third, which is a touch of poetry personal to herself and to be 

erceived in no other book. The whole story is written oa a high 
evel of artistic sincerity and purpose.” —Standard. 
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Lucas Cleeve’s Latest and Best. . 


THE CARDINAL & LADY SUSAN. 


A Story of Intrigue. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s. 


ang PUBLISHED. 
Houghton Townley’s New Nevel. 


THE SPLENDID COWARD. 


A strong Dramatic Story of Love and Hate. By HOUGHTON 
TOWNLEY, Author of “‘ The Bishop’s Emeralds,” &c. 6s. 


With Cover Design in Colours by Lewis Baumer, 
BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A Charming Romance charmingly told. By CYRUS 
BRADY. 6s: 


JUST PUBLISHED. ‘“‘A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


ROLLIN STONE. 


By ERNEST SUFFLING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE SCARLET PIMPBRNEL.” 


BEAU BROCADE. 
By the BARONESS ORCZY. Over 22,000 copies sold. 
Tenth Edition now ready. 6s. 
gallant, swinging remance.”—7he Times. 
Te book is a triumph of good rushing narrative." —Morning Post. 
‘* Well fitted to catch the popular fancy.” —Scotsman. 
‘The — Orczy has a very pleasant feeling for the methods of historical 
romance, and always writes with plenty of sentiment and animation.” —Standard. 
“ The author unfolds her plot with such rare — and such rapidity that the 
reader follows it with breathless interest. . . he story has just atmo- 
sphere of vigorous and gallant daring which ee the fascination of ‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.’ ”—Nottingham Guardian. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 6s. 


THE MASTER 0F MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE. 

** Recalls the best traditions of the Gaboriau School. . . . A nice epigram- 
matic vein and two pairs of attractive lovers lend an agreeable contrast to the 
more dramatic episodes of the plot.” —Outlook. 

** Mr. Herbert George's story grips you right away and holds you to the 


some strikin cleverly conceived situations, ew 
vivid pictures of London tik The interest never flags.” —G/asgow 
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